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PREFACE. 




N offering this little book to the 
public, I am well aware that it is 
no new subject of which I write, 
numerous biographies of many, at least, of 
the principal composers whose names are 
included in the present work, already existing 
in more elaborate and comprehensive forms 
than this assumes to be. 

There are, however, many persons to whom 
these larger volumes may, for various reasons, 
not be accessible, and it is to such that I 
venture to hope the ** Famous Musical Com- 
posers " may prove useful and acceptable. 

Originally undertaken to supply the want, 
long felt, of a book suitable for the use of 
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young people, I have been led to the con- 
viction, that the need of such a book is not 
restricted to them alone, but that it extends 
also to the public at large, and this I have 
endeavoured, while writing it, to bear in mind. 

We all like to know something about the 
lives of the great poets, painters, sculptors, and 
others, who, by the products of their genius, 
or the exercise of their talents, contribute, in 
one way or other, to the enlightenment and 
edification of our intellect, or the gratification 
of our eye ; no less surely should we be 
interested to learn something of those who 
have left behind them such a rich store of 
glorious musical compositions and delightful 
melodies, calculated to stir the noblest emotions 
of our hearts to their utmost depths. 

I have therefore endeavoured to collect such 
information concerning the lives and histories of 
all the principal composers of pianoforte music 
as may be of interest to the public, to furnish 
some knowledge of their characters, their 
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education, their families and surroundings, and 
have added a chronological table for the con- 
venience of those who may desire to consult 
it, leaving the criticism of their music to 
abler persons. 

Should any of my readers be led by the 
perusal of this book to take a fuller interest 
in the composers themselves, or to read a 
deeper meaning in their music than hereto- 
fore, I shall feel that my labour has not been 
entirely wasted. For myself, I seem, during 
the study of the numerous works necessary 
for its production, to have been in constant 
intercourse with some of the noblest minds 
that have ever existed, and to have come 
to regard their owners almost as intimate 
friends. 

L. T. MORRIS. 

September y 189a 
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INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER. 




HIS little book has been written in 
the endeavour to meet the v/ant 
long felt of a short biographical 
history of some of the principal 
musical composers suitable for the use of girls 
and young people. Teachers of eminence and 
of great experience have frequently remarked 
the ignorance of young people on the subject 
and have stated their belief that a book, such as 
this claims to be, might be of great use either 
as a text-book or for private perusal. 

This book does not in any way profess 
to be a critical work, but simply a series 
of short biographies; by which we desire to 
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awaken in some of the young folks who make 
jnusic one of their studies, an interest in the 
lives and characters of some of the masters 
whose music they hear and learn. They will 
here read something of the joys and sorrows, 
and struggles, and aspirations, and temptations 
that these men experienced and underwent, 
and of the effect these things had on them, 
and through them, on the music they have 
left behind. They may here learn that the 
grand legacy of sweet melody and soul-stirring 
anthem, of elegant nocturne and mighty 
symphony, which these composers have be- 
queathed to us, was the result not only of their 
genius, but of an infinite amount of labour ; a 
labour of love indeed, yet often accomplished 
under conditions of difficulty and trial, nay, 
even of poverty and sickness. Indeed the 
immense pains taken by the great composers 
to make their work as perfect as possible (and 
this is, perhaps, even more striking among 
xho^^ oi th^ Jirst rank thdiVi among the others), 
is especially noteworthy, and it may, perhaps, 
serve both as an example and an encourage- 
ment to many of us who enjoy the result of 
their labours. 



INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER. 3 

It may be as well to say a few words in this 
introductory chapter about the very great alter- 
ations and improvements that have taken place 
in the construction of many musical instruments, 
more especially in the pianoforte, during the last 
century. 

Handel, Bach, and the musicians of their 
time, had but a very inferior instrument upon 
which to play, and that even was an improve- 
ment on what had before existed. The clavi- 
chord, spinet, and harpsichord, all stringed and 
keyed instruments, were in general use till about 
the middle of the eighteenth century ; the sound 
given by them was more or less feeble, and 
produced by quills which pulled or struck the 
strings. There was a species of hammer it is 
true in the clavichord, which may therefore be 
considered the originalof the present pianoforte. 
All these instruments were portable, and were 
generally put on a table when played; some 
were like oblong boxes in appearance, others 
were similar in shape to our grand pianos. 
Herr Emil Naumann tells us, in his ** History 
of Music," that the first pianoforte (so named 
from its being possible to produce both loud and 
soft tones, piano and forte^ as well as to play 
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both in a legato and staccato manner upon it), 
was shown at, Padua, in 171 1, by a man named 
Bartolomeo Cristoforo, and that the modern 
pianoforte is a still furthur development of this 
instrument. We note that Beethoven writes at 
the head of some of his compositions, " fiir das 
Hammerklavier,** clearly indicating thereby that 
he did not consider it suitable for the older and 
less perfect instrument. 




ALESSANDRO SCARLATTI. 




Bortty 164^; Died 172J. 

LESSANDRO SCARLATTI, 
born in the Kingdom of Naples 
{place the subject of dispute, some 
^^ say the city of Naples, others the 
little village of Trepani in Sicily), 1649; died 
at Naples, 1725. For some years Capell- 
meister at Naples, he was one of the most 
prolific composers who have ever lived. His 
sacred compositions were undoubtedly those in 
which he most excelled, his masses, &c., being 
numerous and full of melody. His music is 
not much heard in the present day ; but it is 
chiefly as having been the founder of a style of 
music that he is celebrated. Alessandro Scar- 
latti was a very learned contrapuntist, and a 
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clever performer on several instruments — 
namely, piano (harpsichord), organ, harp, &c. 
He was very famous ar. a teacher, and people 
went from far and wide to be instructed by 
him. 




FRANCOIS COUPERIN. 

Born^ 1668 ; Died^ ^733* 






L^si 






RANCOIS COUPERIN, born in 
Paris, 1668; died 1733. He was 
one of a family who were all more 
or less distinguished by their musi- 
cal talents, and many of whom composed music 
of a superior kind for organ or clavichord (the 
representative of the piano at the time of which 
we write, the latter instrument not yet being 
invented). In fact, as a family, they did much 
to improve the character of French music. 
The most noted among ihem, however, and 
the only one of whose compositions we know 
anything in the present day, was Fran9ois 
(second of the name), who was organist of St. 
Gervais, and Court player to Louis XIV., an 
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office which had previously been held by other 
members of the family, and which was again 
filled by other members of it after him. 

But it is not as an organist that Frangois 
Couperin's name is best known, but as a com- 
poser of pianoforte (clavichord) music. His 
celebrated ** L'Art de toucher le Clavecin " 
was considered worthy the notice of so great 
a man as Sebastian Bach, who recommended 
it to the use of his pupils, while his " Suites " 
were even studied and played by the great 
master himself. These '* Suites" consisted of 
a series of the dance tunes then in fashion, 
arranged in a peculiar way as pieces. They 
have a distinct character of their own, and are 
marked by a certain stiffness belonging to the 
dances of the period, and suited to the nature 
of the instrument for which they were written ; 
some of them are very pretty, and possess a 
certain quaintness of their own. 

Couperin also composed several sacred can- 
tatas, some fugues for the organ, &c. 



DOMENICO SCARLATTI. 

Born^ 1683; Died, ^757- 




jOMENICO SCARLATTI, was 
born at Naples, 1683; died 1757. 
He may, in some senses, be regarded 
as the father of pianoforte-playing 
in Italy, as he introduced a change in the style 
of composition which had up to that period 
been chiefly for the organ. He was looked 
upon as one of the finest performers both on 
the organ and the harpsichord then living, and 
is said to have entered on a competition with 
Handel in both, in which competition it was 
doubtful which of the two carried off the palm. 
Domenico Scarlatti was made Capell-meister of 
St. Peters, at Rome, in 1715. His musical 



lO 
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knowledge was very great, and his composi- 
tions seemed almost in advance of his time; 
many of them are works of considerable 
difficulty. 




GEORGE FREDERICK HANDEL. 

Bom^ 1684; Diedy ijsg. 




EORGE FREDERICK HAN- 
DEL, born at Halle (Saxony), 
1684, died in London, 1759. 
The son of a physician of good 
standing at Halle, Handel was destined for the 
profession of the law, and the talent and inclina- 
tion which he early showed for music were not 
merely discouraged but positively looked upon 
as rather degrading than not by the father, who, 
it is unnecessary to say, had no love for the art, 
and considered that its cultivation would prove 
a hindrance to his son's advancement in life. 
But genius must sooner or later assert itself, 
and George found means to indulge in the 
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exercise of what was as much a requirement of 
his nature as his daily bread. 

With the connivance of a friend, who pro- 
bably understood the boy's nature better than 
his own father did, a clavichord was secretly 
conveyed into the house without the elder 
Handel's knowledge and placed in a remote 
chamber. Here George was free to play as 
much as he liked, for the tones of the clavichord 
were so feeble that they could not be heard 
even in the adjoining room, and thus it was 
that the boy taught himself to play. 

When about seven years old George went 
with his father to visit a relative who was in 
the service of the Duke of Weissenfels, and 
while there he had opportunities of hearing 
some musicians who were attached to the 
Duke s court. This increased the boy s delight 
in music and strengthened him in his resolve 
to devote himself to the study of the art, while 
the Court musicians in their turn were so much 
struck by young Handel's evident talent, and 
the skill with which he played on the organ, 
that they drew the Duke's attention to him, 
and it was by the advice of this Duke that the 
father was at length reluctantly induced to 
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allow his son to devote himself to the study of 
music. As soon as he returned home, Handel 
became a pupil of Zachau, organist of the 
Cathedral of Halle, with whom he worked 
diligently for three years, practising the harp- 
sichord, the organ, the violin, and the hautboy 
(this latter was a particularly favourite instru- 
ment with him all through his life), while at the 
same time he studied the art of instrumental 
composition assiduously. But at the end of 
three years Zachau had the good sense as well 
as the honesty to confess that his pupils ac- 
quirements fully equalled his own, and that he 
could teach him no more, upon which Handel 
was sent to Berlin, where he soon attracted the 
attention of the Elector, who would have taken 
the youth into his service, but this offer was 
declined, and after a short stay in the capital 
Handel returned to Halle, where he shortly 
afterwards lost his father. 

It now became necessary for him to earn his 
own living and to assist in the maintenance of 
his mother, so he went to Hamburg, where 
there was an excellent opera, in the orchestra 
of which he obtained an appointment under 
Reinhard Keiser, one of the most celebrated 
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directors of his time. While at Hamburg 
young Handel's talents became more widely 
known, for though he was only engaged as 
violinist in the orchestra he frequently filled the 
post of director and conductor in the absence of 
Keiser. The orchestra in those days was really 
led by the harpsichord, the instrument on 
which Handel excelled above all others (though 
his organ-playing became very fine later on, 
equalling that of the great master of the noble 
instrument, Bach, as many people thought) ; he 
loved the occupation moreover, and, once estab- 
lished at the instrument, was not easily to be 
diverted from it. This very nearly cost him 
his life on one occasion, the circumstances 
being the following : Handel was conducting 
the opera of ** Cleopatra," by a young and rather 
favourite composer named Matheson, who, as 
was often the case then, himself took a pro- 
minent part in the performance and conducted 
when he was not on the stage. When he had 
finished his part, Matheson came intending to 
take his place at the harpsichord, Handel 
refused to move., and Matheson was of course 
obliged to give way, as an altercation would 
have hindered the performance, but as soon as 
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this was over, Matheson challenged the inter- 
loper to a duel, which took place. Fortunately 
for Handel, and we may add for posterity, the 
point of Matheson's sword was turned by a 
large brass button on Handel's coat, just when 
the former was making a thrust which would in 
all probability have penetrated his adversary's 
heart but for this circumstance. 

All this time Handel was busy writing 
operas, some of which were so successful as 
to cause jealousy among his contemporaries, 
though they are scarcely known nowadays, 
being quite eclipsed by the grander works 
which he afterwards composed. 

After living two or three years at Hamburg, 
Handel set off on a journey to Italy, an event 
which was to exercise a great effect on his 
future musical works ; his style, which had 
hitherto been essentially German, from this 
time acquiring much of the softness and melo- 
diousness common to Italian music. In Italy, 
too, he learnt much more of the art of vocal 
composition, which in his music had up to that 
period been somewhat crude, but in which he 
afterwards especially excelled. 

In 1709 Handel entered the service of the 
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Elector of Hanover (afterwards George I. of 
England), as Capell-meister, and from this time 
also dates his connection with this country, 
which he had already made up his mind to 
visit. This he, in fact, did, without waiting for 
the permission of his royal patron, whose dis- 
pleasure he incurred thereby. George I. was, 
however, propitiated by the offering of the 
celebrated ** Water Music " which the master 
composed in honour of the king's accession, 
and which received its name from the fact of 
its being first performed by an orchestra in a 
boat which followed the royal barge in a pro- 
cession on the Thames to celebrate the event 
The king, who was extremely fond of music, 
was so charmed by the whole thing that he 
at once forgave the recreant Capell-meister 
and bestowed a handsome annuity upon him. 
From this time to the end of his life, Handel 
lived in England, except for one or two short 
visits to Hanover, which he made with the 
king. Shortly after this he became a natural- 
ised British subject. 

Another of HandeFs patrons in this country 
was the Duke of Chandos, a nobleman of great 
musical taste, who made Handel his Capell- 
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meister in succession to the noted Dr. Pepusch, 
It was while living at Cannons, the . Duke's 
splendid seat in Hertfordshire, that Handel 
composed the "Chandos" Anthems and Te 
Deums, the lovely cantata "Acis and Gala- 
tea " and his first oratorio ** Esther." 

It was not to be expected that so great a 
genius as Handel should devote much of his 
time to teaching, but he gave lessons on the 
harpsichord to the daughters of the Prince of 
Wales (afterwards George II.), and for them 
he composed his celebrated ** Suites *' for that 
instrument, a series of pieces considered by 
competent judges as among the highest of their 
class. He also composed a number of fugues 
and concertos for the organ, as well as numerous 
sonatas and other instrumental pieces, all of the 
highest merit. It is not, however, as ia com- 
poser of this kind of music that Handel made 
his name immortal, nor even by his numerous 
operas (some of which he wrote while still a 
young man during his residence at Hamburg, 
and later on in Italy, though the majority of 
them were composed for ** The Royal Academy 
of Music," as the Italian Opera in London was 
called in his time), admirable as many of them 

B 
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were, though they are now never given in their 
entirety. Oratorio is the form of music in 
which Handel excelled above all others, the 
form by which he is best known to us, and with 
which his name is inseparably linked together. 
He had by this time reached middle-age, and it 
was to the composition of oratorio that he now 
began to devote his great talents with all the 
vigour and energy peculiar to his character. 
The first oratorio which he brought out in 
London was ** Saul." It was followed by 
" Israel in Egypt,*' one of the finest and most 
wonderful compositions of the kind ever written. 
To many of us who are familiar with its mag- 
nificent choruses, so full of dramatic force and 
descriptive grandeur, it seems surprising that it 
should have met with but a feeble reception ; 
yet so it was. So little favour did it find that, 
after a few performances it was withdrawn, and 
its place taken by something better suited to 
the taste of the times. ** L' Allegro " and '' II 
Penseroso" were given soon after this, to be 
shortly followed by the oratorio which takes 
the first place among HandePs many master- 
pieces — ** The Messiah."* 

* The first performance of " The Messiah" did not take place 
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''Samson," "Judas Maccabaeus/' *' Joshua," 
and others appeared in quick succession. The 
rapidity with which the great composer wrote 
was astonishing, and was equalled only by his 
unflagging industry and energy, and by the 
amount of care he bestowed on his works, most 
of which show many traces of erasures and 
corrections, while in some instances several set- 
tings of the same words are extant, a fact which 
shows that Handel was by no means always 
content with the first idea that occurred to him. 

Handel was a man of colossal powers in 
every sense. In person large and unwieldy, 
his voice powerful, his temper violent, his appe- 
tite enormous ; everything about him bespoke 
strength and vigour. But his religious senti- 
ments were equally strong and deep, his nature 
full of generosity and kindliness, and when a 
smile overspread his big face its expression 

in London, but in Dublin, which boasted at that time of a highly 
cultivated society, many members of which were persons of 
great musical taste and discernment. " The Messiah " was not 
given in London till fully a year later. 

As an instance of the rapidity with which Handel composed, 
we may here mention that the original score of " The Messiah ^ 
was completed by him in the space of twenty-four days, though 
it afterwards underwent some modifications and alterations at 
his hands. 
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became genial and hearty. He was ever ready 
to help in any good or charitable cause, and 
frequently gave performances of his works (more 
especially " The Messiah," which after it once 
became properly known, never failed to attract 
the largest audiences, as it does to this day) for 
the benefit of various benevolent institutions. 
Honest and upright in all his dealings, and free 
from the petty jealousy sometimes observable in 
men of his class ; simple and unostentatious in 
his habits, the life he best liked to lead was one 
of retirement and devotion to his art. Handel 
was never married, nor do we find that he ever 
took any special pleasure in the society of 
women. His whole life was engrossed by his 
art, and his application to it was so severe that 
he injured his eyesight by constantly poring 
over musical notes. Cataract ensued, and an 
operation was at length decided upon and 
performed, but without success, and the loss 
of sight which had till then been only partial, 
became complete. The composers health 
had for some time previously been failing, 
and the latter years of his life were much sad- 
dened by this combination of troubles, though 
he strove manfully to work to the end. He 
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made his last public appearance a few days 
before his death, on which occasion he conducted ^ 
" The Messiah." His death was caused by a 
fit of apoplexy, April, 1759. He was buried in 
Westminster Abbey, where a handsome monu- 
ment, by Roubilliac,''^ was erected to his memory. 
Handel composed a vast number of sonatas, 
concertos, and other works, both for organ and 
harpsichord (or piano), as well as for several 
other instruments, but his great fame is, of 
course, chiefly derived from his sublime ora- 
torios. 

* This celebrated sculptor was a Frenchman by birth, but 
early in life came over to this country, where he established 
himself and soon made himself famous. Several monuments 
by him are to be found in Westminster Abbey, as well as a fine 
one in Worcester Cathedral and some in other places. 
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JOHANN SEBASTIAN BACH. 

Born at Eisejiachy 1683 ; Died, 1750, 




HIS great composer, the reformer, 
or, as we may almost term him, 
the reconstructor of the art of com- 
posing music, was descended from a 
race in whom music, in some form or other, was 
not only very largely developed, but seemed 
to constitute an integral part of their nature, 
and amongst whom he stands forth pre- 
eminent. 

The first of the family of whom we know 
anything worth recording was a miller and 
baker, and migrated from Presburg to Saxe 
Gotha some time in the sixteenth century. 
This man, Veit Bach by name, is said to have 
had a great love for music, and was accustomed 
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to spend all the time he could spare from his 
business in playing on a cither of some sort. 
His musical tastes were inherited by his son 
Hans, great-grandfather of the renowned 
Sebastian, a weaver by trade, who made 
himself very popular throughout his native 
Thuringia, travelling about a great deal, and 
obtaining a ready welcome wherever he pre- 
sented himself, on account of his violin -playing, 
less general in those days than it is now, which 
also caused him to be known by the appellation 
of '* Der Spielman," or " the player." Hans 
in his turn left several sons in whom the talents 
of their grandfather and their father were 
more or less united, and who all obtained 
musical appointments in various places in the 
neighbourhood. These men, also transmitted 
the talent to their sons, cultivating and de- 
veloping the inherited gift, till it reached its 
highest point in John Sebastian. Many of 
them held posts as organists or Court-musicians 
at Erfurt, Weimar, and other places in the 
district, and several of them left behind them 
compositions of considerable merit, which would 
doubtless have retained their place among 
works of the highest class, had they not been 
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eclipsed by those of the great Sebastian. So 
well, indeed, were they all known by their music 
throughout the neighbourhood, that the name 
" Bach " was for a time equivalent to the term 
musician, and the town musicians of Erfurt 
were spoken of as " the Bachs " long after any 
of the family had ceased to be among their 
number. 

Born at Eisenach in 1685, John Sebastian 
Bach early showed that he possessed the family 
gift in a high degree. He received his first in- 
struction in music (violin) from his father, 
Johann Ambrosius, but losing both parents 
when he was only ten years old, the boy was 
soon left to the care of his elder brother, 
Johann Christoph, organist at a little place 
called Ohrdruff, near Eisenach. Here Sebas- 
tian was sent to school, but his musical 
education was for the time undertaken by the 
elder brother, who taught him to play on the 
clavichord (pianofortes not then being in- 
vented) and the organ. The boy's progress 
was, however, so rapid, that he soon got beyond 
his teacher, who allowed himself to be over- 
come by jealousy, which betrayed itself in 
various ways, one of which was to hide away 
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from the youth certain music which he desired 
to prevent his playing. It was a book con- 
taining some of the finest organ music then 
known, and which Sebastian was anxious to 
learn. Not to be foiled in his determination, 
however, the boy contrived to get at the 
precious book, which had been carefully locked 
up, and, either because he had no money with 
which to buy candles, or else because he Avas 
afraid of being found out if he burnt a light 
when he was supposed to be in bed and fast 
asleep, he copied the whole of it out by moon- 
light ! It was a long process, and there is little 
doubt that the strain upon the eyes caused 
lasting injury to the sight; but the feat was 
accomplished, and the young Sebastian was 
rejoicing in the possession of the coveted 
treasure when unfortunately his brother dis- 
covered what had been done, and ruthlessly 
seized both his own book and the copy, and 
put them away where Sebastian could not get 
at them. This was a terrible disappointment 
to the boy, whose whole soul was imbued with 
the love of music ; but we see in this history 
a specimen of the perseverance and determin- 
ation which characterised his entire life. While 
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attending the Lyceum at Ohrdruff, Sebastian 
first became acquainted with choral singing, 
which formed then, as it still does, an important 
part in the education of German boys. His 
voice, as a boy, was remarkably clear and 
beautiful, his singing particularly correct and 
full of expression, so that he soon took quite 
a foremost place among his companions ; and 
when, at the age of fifteen, he was compelled to 
leave his brother's house and seek a livelihood 
for himself, he easily obtained a situation in the 
choir of St. Michael's at Luneburg. This post 
he retained long after his voice had broken and 
he was unable to sing, for his acquirements as a 
player on the harpsichord and violin enabled 
him to act as accompanyist on many occasions. 
Here, too, he heard several good organists, and 
himself had opportunities for practice on the 
king of instruments, of which he was one day to 
become the greatest master. While at Lune- 
burg he was fortunate enough to be able to get 
to Hamburg, where he heard the celebrated 
Dutch organibt Reinken, and this inspired him 
with such zeal for the instrument that he made 
up his mind to leave no stone unturned to 
acquire the greatest proficiency to which any- 
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one could attain. So great was his desire to 
hear the best performers on the organ, that he 
spared no pains to accomplish this end, even 
making the journey from Luneburgto Hamburg 
and back (a distance of about thirty English 
miles each way) on foot several times when his 
funds were too low for him to do it otherwise. 
When Bach left Ltineburg he went for a time 
to Weimar as Court musician, but he soon gave 
up this post for one that he liked better, namely, 
that of organist at the church of Arnstadt, a 
little town near Weimar, where one of his 
uncles had been organist before him, and where 
one of the finest organs then built had recently 
been put into the church. This gave him such 
opportunities for practice as he had never before 
had, and he set himself to work with renewed 
vigour, practising, studying and composing 
incessantly. How great was his desire to 
improve himself we find by his again starting 
off on foot (and this time the distance was 
much greater than before) to Llibeck, there to 
hear and become acquainted with another 
celebrated performer and composer of organ- 
music, Buxtehude, a Dane, from whom he 
learnt much, and by whom the style of Bach s 
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compositions was much influenced. Bach was 
so fascinated and absorbed by what he here 
heard and learnt, that he quite forgot when his 
leave of absence had expired, and stayed on for 
so long, that when he returned, unwillingly 
enough, to Arnstadt, the Consistory gave him 
a good scolding. They also found fault with 
him for introducing too much variety into his 
accompaniment of the church chorales, so that 
the congregation sometimes got confused, to 
all of which Bach did not make much reply, 
nor did he alter his ways ; he knew very well 
what he was about, though the people were 
too ignorant to follow him. It is not very 
surprising, therefore, to find that he did not 
long remain at Arnstadt, and soon after we 
find him installed as court-organist at Weimar, 
where he remained a good many years. It 
was during this period that Bach's powers as a 
performer became fully matured and he was 
acknowledged to be without a rival; his talents 
as a composer of sacred music, too, began to 
be recognised. William Ernest, then Duke of 
Saxe Weimar, Bach's patron, was a man of 
genuine piety, and a strong partisan of the 
Reformed Church, and, as such, did all that 
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lay in his power to improve its services, and 
amongst other things he encouraged Bach in 
the production of numerous cantatas which 
formed a part of the German Protestant church 
service. His chorales, too, were constantly- 
sung, till they became as familiar in the ears 
of the people as their Volkslieder, or national 
songs. 

An amusing anecdote is told of this period, 
which serves to show the estimation in which 
Bach's powers were held by his contemporaries, 
and which we will give shortly. 

Dresden was then, as now, a great musical 
centre, and among the celebrities who visited it 
about this date was Marchand, who had been 
organist and performer on the harpsichord to 
the King of France, and a player of high repute. 
Bach was also at Dresden on a visit, and the 
comparative merits of the two masters were the 
subject of much discussion. At length Bach was 
persuaded by some of his partisans to challenge 
Marchand to a sort of friendly contest in public, a 
thing of no uncommon occurrence in those days. 
The challenge was accepted, but when the hour 
fixed for its fulfilment arrived, Marchand was 
not to be found, he having left Dresden early the 
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same morning, feeling himself, as it was sup- 
posed, unequal to the competition ; and, naturally 
enough, not liking to be beaten, he had taken 
this means of avoiding it, and Bach was by all 
present considered to be master of the situation. 
That he was the greatest organ-player of his 
time is, according to all accounts, undoubted, 
nor, from what we can judge, has his playing 
ever been excelled. But wonderful as Bach's 
skill as an organ-player was, he is far more 
important to us who live in the nineteenth 
century as a composer ; and it is in treating of 
this part of our subject that we feel how difficult 
a task we have undertaken. Did we measure 
only the amount of his compositions as compared 
with those of other masters we should feel that 
we had to deal with a colossus ; but it is when 
we consider the compositions of the greatest of 
his predecessors that we recognise how far he 
excels them all. The vast knowledge of counter- 
point, together with the variety and elaboration 
of dramatic effect often combined with deep 
pathos in his sacred music, is perhaps unrivalled ; 
while his purely instrumental music is remark- 
able, because in it he developed an entirely new 
system, un thought of by any one previously. 
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Innovations of every kind are always looked 
upon with more or less suspicion (this was 
perhaps especially the case in Bach's time), and 
Bach was no doubt an innovator. As we have 
already stated, the harpsichord, a comparatively 
feeble and insignificant instrument, was the pre- 
decessor of the pianoforte, and it was for it 
that most of the music composed prior to this 
was written. The manner in which the harpsi- 
chord was played differed also very much from 
the way in which we play the pianoforte — the 
hands were held perfectly flat, and the fingers 
quite straight, dabbing up and down upon the 
keys in a funny fashion, as if they had been on 
hinges, while the thumb was never used, and 
the little finger scarcely at all. It is not difficult 
to understand that anything like full chords were 
out of the question ; indeed, it is wonderful that 
people could play even as well as they did with 
the small means at their disposal. Bach dared 
to make a change in all this — he arched his hand 
and bent his fingers somewhat as we do nowa- 
days, and, more than this, he introduced the 
constant use of the thumb as well as of all the 
fingers. Nor was this all. It had hitherto 
been impossible to use any but the simplest 
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keys, or those which contain but few sharps and 
flats, but by using all the fingers Bach found that 
it was quite possible to play pieces in all the keys, 
and he composed his " Twenty-four Preludes 
and Fugues" in all the keys. (These are gene- 
rally known now as the " Forty-eight Preludes 
and Fugues," a second twenty-four having been 
added some time afterwards). The other name 
by which this collection of pieces is known — 
" Das Wohltemperirte Klavier," or ** The Well- 
tempered Clavier " — ^arose from the necessity of 
having all the keys well in tune for their per- 
formance, a thing that people had seldom 
troubled themselves about when so few of them 
were used, and from the need which we now 
acknowledge of having the fingers perfectly 
equalised in order to play evenly. All this 
caused Bach to be regarded as an introducer of 
a novel system, and for some time after his 
death his works were not much known in this 
country, and but little thought of, or merely 
regarded as very good exercises, no one at first 
discovering any of the subtle shades of feeling 
and expression which they contain. Bach's 
fugues are probably the finest and best that 
have ever been written. It was the form of 
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music in which he specially excelled, but he 
also composed many other things for the piano- 
forte, among others the " Suites," as they are 
called, pieces which, in some respects, resembled 
the ** Sonatas'' of a later day, besides many 
orchestral pieces, solos for violin, &c. Besides 
all these, and perhaps before them, we ought to 
mention his wonderful compositions, the Passion 
Music and the Christmas Oratorio. These are 
of course, for voices with orchestral accompani- 
ment, and they seem to take a place by theni- 
selves among the many Masses, &c., that have 
been written as church music. Bach composed 
music to the Passion of our Saviour, as related 
both by St. Matthew and St. John (it is 
believed that he also composed a third, to the 
history as given by St. Mark, but nothing is 
known of this), which is full of religious fervour 
and dramatic force ; the Christmas Oratorio not 
less so. 

Reared in the midst of a devout and pious 
generation. Bach was eminently a religious man. 
A staunch Protestant, we trace some of the 
austerity of his Lutheran faith in many of his 
sacred compositions. He was twice married, 
first to his cousin, Maria Barbara, and secondly 
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to Anna Magdalen Wulkens, also the daughter 
of a musical father. She had a very beautiful 
voice and a thoroughly musical nature, which 
Jed her to appreciate her husband's gifts very 
highly; she was also a great help to him, 
copying out many of his works, some of which, 
several of the "Suites" before-mentioned especi- 
ally, were composed by him for her to play, he 
himself giving her lessons on the clavier ; and 
she aided him greatly in all his undertakings 
by her ready appreciation and encouragement 
Their family was very large, in addition to 
three children by his first marriage (the Bachs 
most of them were almost patriarchal in the 
number of their children), but only one or two 
of them were musicians of any note ; in fact, 
none of the other members of the Bach family 
can compare with the mighty John Sebastian in 
the grandeur and extent of his compositions, any 
more than they could compete with him in the 
excellence of his playing. Sebastian Bach was 
a man who loved a quiet, simple life in the 
midst of his family; he had no taste for the 
splendours of a court or the gaieties of the 
world, but was always happiest when occupied 
with playing or composing, or studying the 
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music of others. The latter part of his life was 
passed at Leipzig, where he had been appointed 
cantor or choir-master to the school of St 
Thomas. His sight, already injured in early 
youth by the strain put upon it by the constant 
study and much copying and writing out of 
musical notes, became much worse as he grew 
older, till at length an operation upon the eyes 
became necessary. This was performed, but 
unhappily without success, and the master 
became quite blind. He did not long survive 
this misfortune, but died, July, 1750, a peaceful 
death, the happy ending to a calm and peaceful 
life. 

The honour of having first brought Bach's 
works before the world is due to Felix Mendels- 
sohn-Bartholdy. 




KARL PHILIPP EMANUEL 
BACH. 

Bortiy 17 14; Died^ 1788. 

ARL PHILIPP EMANUEL 
BACH, bom at Weimar, 17 14, 
died at Hamburg, 1788. He was 
a son of the great Sebastian Bach, 
and early displayed a very quick and ready 
understanding, which led his father to intend 
him for the profession of the law. But the 
boy's musical tastes were so great, and he had 
as a matter of course had such good instruction 
from his father, that he soon gave up a study 
so uncongenial to him as that of the law, and 
devoted himself entirely to music. The son of 
such a father, and the descendant of such a 
musical race as the Bachs had been for many 
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generations, PhiHpp Emanuel was as thorough 
a musician as any of them, and we see him 
while still a youth occupying the coveted posi- 
tion of Kammer-Musiker, or private musician, 
to Frederick the Great, and he afterwards 
obtained the post of organist at one of the 
churches at Hamburg, when he was compelled 
by circumstances to relinquish his appointment 
to the king. 

Philipp Emanuel Bach was a man of the 
highest moral character, and was held in great 
esteem both for this reason and for his capaci- 
ties as a teacher of music. He was a prolific 
composer, his music, remarkable for the strict 
precision and conformity to rule with which it 
is written. He also wrote a treatise on the art 
of pianoforte-playing, in which he describes 
many of the details requisite for good playing, 
a book which is still regarded as a complete 
authority on the subject. 
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Bom, 1732; Died, i8og. 

RANZ JOSEPH HAYDN, born 
1732, at Rohraw, a village on the 
Leithe, the little river which divides 
Lot^er Austria from Hungary, died 
at Vienna, 1809. 

Of humble origin, his father being a wheel- 
wright, and his mother a cook in the family of 
Count Harrach, the second of twelve children, 
Franz passed the early years of his life in a 
poor home, unattended by any of the luxury 
and comfort by which the later years of his life 
were surrounded. His education was simple; 
his parents, honest and religious people, en- 
deavoured from the first to instil into the mind 
of their son the principles which they them- 
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selves practised, both of them were musical, too, 
in a way, though without instruction in the art, 
and sang the native songs of their country- 
better than most people of their class, the 
father often accompanying the voices with a 
rude sort of harp. Soon the boy learned to 
join his voice to theirs, singing very sweetly, 
and proving how correct was his ear ; and he 
also amused his parents by accompanying them 
with two pieces of wood, which he had contrived 
in imitation of his schoolmaster's violin, learning 
by this means both how to handle the bow aright 
and to keep strict time. Although uneducated 
himself, the father soon had the wit to discover 
that his son was possessed of unusual talent for 
music, and he accordingly entrusted the young 
Haydn, when only six years old, to the care of 
a distant relative, named Frankh, who also 
recognised the genius that was in the boy, and 
to whom Haydn afterwards acknowledged that 
he owed much of his success in life. Frankh, 
while kind enough to him, was a very strict dis- 
ciplinarian, and made him stick very closely to 
work ; he exacted a great deal of work from 
him, and never allowed him to shirk anything, 
but insisted on his persevering till he had over- 
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come any difficulty that might arise. The 
habit of steady, hard work, and unflagging 
industry, thus early acquired by the boy, was 
invaluable, and was never given up by him 
when he became a man. While with this 
relative, "cousin," as Haydn was used to call 
him, the young musician learned to play the 
violin and the harpsichord (probably also one or 
two other instruments, the drum certainly, an 
instrument for which he retained a great liking 
all through life), with a considerable amount of 
facility, though his time was mostly spent in 
learning choral-singing ; but we do not hear that 
he had much instruction in counterpoint. After 
living for about two years with Frankh, Haydn 
went to be a chorister in St. Stephen's cathedral 
church at Vienna, where, under Reutter, a 
Capell-meister of great repute at that time, he 
made still further progress, though he did not 
get much teaching in the art of musical com- 
position. This was, however, a natural talent, 
instinct one might almost say, with Haydn, who 
employed his leisure hours in filling every scrap 
of music-paper on which he could lay his hands 
with notes. "The more, the better,** as he 
himself expressed it, when discovered writing 
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something in twelve parts ! While a member 
of the choir of St. Stephen's, Haydn frequently 
sang before the Court, and more than once 
attracted the attention of the Empress Maria 
Theresa, but his voice breaking, his place was 
taken by his younger brother, Michael, who 
sang so exquisitely that the Empress sent fof 
him, and after complimenting the boy very 
much, dismissed him with a handsome present 
of money. 

Franz Joseph was now entirely thrown upon 
his own resources, and like many another who 
afterwards became a great man, had to earn his 
living by teaching, but always devoting all his 
spare moments to the study of composition, an 
art in which he had less instruction than any- 
one who ever rose to great eminence in this 
branch of music, his knowledge in it being 
nearly all acquired by his own exertions, and 
his perseverance in studying the works of the 
great masters of this art. Foremost among the 
composers whom he took for his models, was 
Philipp Emanuel Bach, with many of whose 
works he now became acquainted, and to which 
he devoted himself with untiring zeal. About 
this time, too, Haydn met with the celebrated 
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Porpora,* who employed him as his accom- 
panyist, in which capacity he often entered the 
houses of people of position, a circumstance 
which was of service to him in several ways, 
besides making the acquaintance of many 
musicians of note. Haydn often thus heard 
a great deal of good music, and as he had the 
art of quickly discriminating between the good 
and bad in musical style, he profited greatly by 
this intercourse, assimilating (if we may so ex- 
press it) the former into his own compositions, 
and rejecting the latter. 

About this date, 1755-56, Haydn, incited by 
one of his patrons, von Furnberg, at whose 
residence, Weinzirl, near the great monastery 
of Molk, on the Danube, he was living for a 
time, he composed his first quartette, a form of 



* Niccolo Antonio Porpora, bom at Naples, 1686, was the 
finest teacher of singing who ever lived. He was also considered 
by many to be the greatest master of harmony that has been 
known, and his technical art was never equalled. All the best 
singers of his time eagerly sought to be instructed by him, and 
Haydn acted for a time as his valet in order to gain his favour 
and to have the privilege of learning as much as was possible 
from him in the art of composition. Porpora composed several 
operas and a considerable quantity of church music. He made 
a large fortune by the exercise of his talents, but died in poverty, 
the result of his extravagant habits. 
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composition by which his name would alone 
have been immortalised, had he written nothing 
else. This was soon followed by a number of 
others, and a year or two later on he wrote his 
first symphony, also the first of a very numerous 
series. Several of these, notably the earlier 
ones, were written for the band of a Bohemian 
nobleman, Count Morzin, in whose service 
Haydn lived as Capell-meister for two or three 
years. 

We have before remarked, and shall see 
again in others of these sketches, that it was 
the custom for German noblemen in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries to have a 
private orchestra, and Capell-meister,, or music 
director, of their own, generally at their country 
houses, and very much of the music composed 
during this period was written for them ; thus 
it often came about that as the number of per- 
formers was limited, and as the rooms or 
theatres in which they played were compara- 
tively small, the works usually took the form of 
what we term chamber music, and Haydn's 
symphonies, as originally composed by him, 
were less elaborated than he subsequently made 
them. This writing for an orchestra, which was 
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always at hand and at his absolute disposal, was 
a great advantage to the composer, who was 
thus able to study effects and conibinations with 
greater ease than he could otherwise have done, 
Haydn enjoyed this advantage to the utmost, 
both while he was with Count Morzin and after- 
wards during the years that he spent as Capell- 
meister to Prince Esterhazy. This noble 
patron of art, a Hungarian by birth, possessed 
in a high degree the ardent and passionate love 
of music and the dramatic art common to this 
nation, and spent no inconsiderable portion of 
his great wealth in the indulgence of it His 
palace of EsterhAz was the resort of numerous 
musicians, singers, and actors, in addition to 
the regular band which he kept there under 
Haydn*s management. Crowned heads did not 
disdain to honour the Prince by their company, 
and the entertainments given in their behoof 
were on the most magnificent scale. Nature 
and art were united to make the palace of 
Esterhiz as attractive as possible, and the 
result was so successful that the Prince him- 
self would scarcely ever be persuaded to leave 
it. Music was his chief delight, and as he 
constantly wanted something fresh, his Capell- 
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meister s powers were incessantly at work to 
produce new compositions. 

This life at Esterhaz continued for a great 
many years ; in fact, till Haydn was getting well 
on in middle life. The only change was when 
the Prince would occasionally pay a short visit to 
Vienna, taking his Capell-meister and the whole 
of his musical company with him; but even 
when they did this, the life they led was almost 
the same. That Haydn s music did not, under 
such circumstances, become almost insipid surely 
speaks volumes for the power of his genius; 
that much of its suave and pleasing nature may 
be ascribed to the smooth and easy life he led, 
and the class of audience for whom he com- 
posed, is, perhaps, not to be denied ; and that 
the death of Prince Esterhazy, which took place 
in 1790, was in some respects a good thing for 
the world at large, is also probable. By the 
death of this prince, Haydn was set at liberty 
to accomplish a wish that he had long cher- 
ished, namely, to pay a visit to London. He 
had been repeatedly urged to take this step, 
but had never really found the opportunity of 
doing so, having felt bound both in honour and 
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affection to remain with the patron who had 
also been his friend. 

The honour of introducing Haydn to the 
English public was due to Salomon,* by whom 
the composer was induced to come over and 
conduct some of his own symphonies at a series 
of concerts given in London in the season of 
1 79 1. Salomon had already made some of 
Haydn's music known to the musical world of 
London, and people were ready to receive the 
composer with open arms. The " Unmusical 
Nation," as ours has been sometimes termed, in 
this instance belied its reputation, and showed 
its appreciation of Haydn's music in the most 
hearty and emphatic manner, and the great 
master was delighted with the welcome which 
he found. In his native country he had, it is 
true, been accustomed to the society of great 
folks, but it was rather in the character of a 

* John Peter Salomon, born at Bonn, 1745, died in London, 
181 5. He devoted himself in early life to the composition of 
French operas, the existence of which was only ephemeral, 
being now entirely forgotten. His fame rests chiefly on his 
having been the originator of the Hanover Square concerts, at 
which Haydn's music formed a great feature. Several of the 
beautiful symphonies now so familiar to lovers of Haydn's 
compositions were written especially for these concerts. 
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subordinate who ministered to their pleasure 
than as an equal; heJre, he received the most 
distinguished marks of attention from persons 
of every rank, who considered themselves 
honoured by being allowed to enjoy his society, 
and it is much to the credit of the composer 
that he was not spoilt by so much flattery. 
Honest and simple-hearted by nature, he re- 
mained so to the end, and the geniality of his 
disposition is everywhere strongly revealed in 
his music. While in England Haydn composed 
a fresh set of symphonies, on a far wider and 
grander scale than any of his former composi- 
tions had been, and there is no doubt that the 
fact of his now having to provide for the tastes 
of a more varied audience than his had before 
been, stimulated him to greater zeal and more 
enlarged ideas than he had hitherto indulged in, 
and led him to increased exertions in the field 
of composition. He also went on writing fresh 
quartets and a good deal of vocal music, among 
which are the lovely " Canzonets " composed to 
English words, most of them written by a lady 
whose friendship Haydn greatly enjoyed and 
valued, namely, Mrs. Hunter, wife of one of the 
most celebrated surgeons of the day. Haydn 
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made many other friends while in England, his 
genial disposition and winning manners opening 
the hearts of all with whom he came in contact. 
The Prince of Wales, a great lover of music, 
honoured him with his friendship, and the 
University of Oxford conferred on him the 
degree of Doctor of Music. Everywhere he 
was feted and received with the greatest enthu- 
siasm and honour, invitations of various kinds 
pouring in upon him from all quarters. It is 
surprising that Haydn should have been able to 
compose so much music as he did in the midst 
of all these distractions, yet he not only wrote a 
great ded of music during this visit to England, 
but also, it was among the best he ever com- 
posed. Always industrious, he never wasted a 
moment, and he was so methodical in his habits 
that he was never flurried, and never behind- 
hand with anything he had undertaken to com- 
pose. Unlike many great artists and composers, 
Haydn loved to be neat and even smart in his 
person, and it was his habit often to dress 
himself in his best clothes, with rings on his 
fingers, &c., when about to compose anything 
that he desired should be especially good. He 
also wore a wig, which was always curled with 

D 
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the greatest precision. It may not be out of 
place here to mention that Haydn was always 
attractive in appearance, though not by any 
means really good-looking. He was short and 
thick-set, with legs that seemed too thin and 
small for the weight of his body ; his face was 
much marked by small-pox, and the lower part 
of it so broad as to look out of proportion to 
the upper portion, but his eyes were fine and 
full of intelligence, and the smile which lighted 
up his whole countenance when speaking was 
most pleasant. His manner too was refined 
and courteous in a high degree. 

After remaining in England for a little more 
than a year, Haydn returned to his own 
country, where his countrymen, astonished at the 
fame he had made here, welcomed him back 
with more ardour than they had ever before 
shown him ; in fact, he was himself wont to say 
that his own people thought nothing of him till 
the English found out that he could do some- 
thing worth doing. But he did not stay long 
at Vienna, though Prince Anton Esterhazy, 
brother and successor to his former patron, said 
something about taking him into his service* 
Haydn had now tasted the delight of being his 
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own master; moreover, though no one can 
impute to him any undue love of gain, yet he 
felt that he was getting old, and knew it would 
be possible to make a provision for his old age 
much more quickly in this country than else- 
where. When therefore Salomon again asked 
him to come to London for another series of 
concerts, he agreed without hesitation, and the 
reception he met with on his second visit quite 
equalled the former one in heartiness. While 
in London he was frequently present at per- 
formances of several of Handel's oratorios, 
which were better given there than anywhere, 
and, in his turn, Haydn became inspired with 
the wish to compose some greater choral work 
than he had hitherto produced. The outcome 
of this was his splendid oratorio of **The 
Creation," written and performed soon after his 
return from this second visit. It was not long 
before it became known in this country too, 
being given in rapid succession both in 
London and the provinces. Totally different 
in character, it yet took equal rank with 
Handel's "Messiah" in the favour of the 
public, a position it has always retained. 
"The Creation" was followed not very long 
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after by '^The Seasons," the master's last 
great work. 

Haydn composed but little after this ; he was 
getting very old, and felt that his powers were 
failing him. From this time he lived in great 
retirement, honoured and loved by all his 
friends, who constantly cheered his declining 
days by their tenderness and affection. He 
died in May, 1 809, not long after a public per- 
formance of " The Creation,'' at which he had 
been induced to be present. But the excite- 
ment of it had proved too much for him in his 
enfeebled state, and the great genius had to 
be carried out before the oratorio was ended. 
That he himself loved this great work is evi- 
dent from the fact of his begging a gentleman 
who was present to sing to him the lovely air, 
"In Native Worth," very shortly before he 
died. But the one of his compositions which 
he loved most of all was that usually called 
** The Emperor's Hymn,^* which he had been 
incited to compose after hearing our National 
Anthem. Haydn's wish to provide some- 
thing that should serve as a national air 
in his own country was thus accomplished, 
" The Emperor's Hymn " having served 
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as the National Anthem of Austria ever 
since. 

Haydn was a sincere and devout follower of 
the Roman Catholic faith. That he possessed 
genius he could not fail to be aware, but he did 
not allow himself to be puffed up by the know- 
ledge of it ; he considered it as a talent given 
him to be used to the glory of God, hence he 
began and ended nearly all his scores with 
** In Nomine Domini,'* or ** Laus Deo.** 
Knowing himself to be gifted with musical 
talents of no ordinary degree, he was ever 
ready to recognise the smallest evidence of the 
same in others, and to stretch out a helping 
hand to any who needed help or encourage- 
ment. He loved children, although he had 
none of his own, and was often termed '* Papa 
Haydn " by the children with whom he came 
in contact, and who became very fond of him. 
He composed great quantities of music, and 
although he may not have done this with so 
much rapidity as some others, his industry and 
care were very great, and he persistently aimed 
at something higher and better in each succeed- 
ing work. His music is full of the sweetest 
melody and exquisite finish, and though possibly 
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not distinguished by the same amount of fire 
and passion as that of some other composers, it 
is always fresh and bright. Haydn did much 
for the development and improvement of instru- 
mental music more especially, his symphonies 
and quartettes being far in advance of those of 
any of his predecessors, and probably not 
excelled by those of any who have come after 
him. 

We ought not to omit to mention that Joseph 
Haydn composed a number of Masses, some of 
them of great beauty, which, although not often 
heard in this country, are frequently performed 
in Roman Catholic churches on the Continent. 
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Bortiy 1730; Diedy 1824, 




NTONIO SALIERI was born in 
1750, the son of a wealthy Vene- 
tian. When about twenty years 
old he went to Vienna, where he 
soon made himself known by his compositions. 
He was much patronised by the Emperor 
Joseph II. who made him his Capell-meister in 
1 788, and is well-known as the instructor in com- 
position of Schubert, Hummel, Moscheles and 
others. He was an ardent disciple of the 
Italian school, and never succeeded in learning 
to speak or write German, although he lived 
for fifty years in that country! Salieri died 
in 1824. 



MUZIO CLEMENTI. 

Boruy 11^2 ; Diedy 1832, 




UZIO CLEMENTI, born at Rome 
1752, died in England 1832. Like 
almost all great musicians Clementi 
showed his talents at a very early 
age, and his father, a silversmith by trade and 
a man of considerable taste and some educa- 
tion, wisely decided that his son*s natural gifts 
should be trained and developed. 

Muzio was taught singing and thorough-bass 
by Buroni, choir-master of one of the churches 
in Rome, and after the lapse of a short time, 
even received an appointment as organist him- 
self, while quite a boy, his musical education, 
however, being still carried on. When only 
about fourteen years of age Clementi composed 
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a Mass, which was publicly performed and 
attracted much notice in his native city. But 
the effect did not cease here, for an English 
gentleman, who was present at the performance, 
was so much struck by it that he begged the 
boy's father to allow him to carry off the young 
genius to England, where he should pursue his 
musical studies and become known in that 
country. This plan was agreed upon, and 
Clementi became an inmate of his patron's 
house in Dorsetshire till he was sufficiently 
accomplished to make his appearance before a 
London audience. He came out as a pianist 
and composer in 1770, and his success was most 
decided. A few years later he obtained the 
post of conductor at the Italian Opera, which 
he filled for three or four years ; but having a 
wish to travel, he relinquished it at the end of 
that time and set out for Paris, where he gave a 
series of concerts in 1 78 1 . He also visited Stras- 
burg and Munich and finally Vienna, in which 
latter city he got an introduction to Haydn, 
and also made acquaintance with Mozart 
The association with these great musicians 
was of immense benefit to the young man, 
who listened attentively to their playing and 
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improved greatly in his own. He was especially 
struck by the extraordinary delicacy of Mozart's 
touch, which he designated " a singing touch," 
and endeavoured to imitate the great master in 
this as well as in some other points. Gle- 
menti s own playing, which up to that period 
had been purely mechanical, was much im- 
proved from this time, the performer contriving 
to put more feeling into it than before, while 
the brilliancy of his style was undoubted. He 
was even associated with Mozart in a com- 
petition of playing at sight and improvising 
which was instituted by the Emperor Joseph H. 

After his return to England Clementi de- 
voted himself chiefly to teaching, &c., and he 
also became a member of a firm of pianoforte 
makers (now Collard*s), and managed in one 
way or other to make a considerable fortune. 
Among his pupils were J. B. Cramer and John 
Field, both musicians of considerable merit, 
and Meyerbeer was also taught by him for a 
time. 

The rest of Clementi*s life, with the excep- 
tion of some short visits to the Continent 
was spent in England, where he devoted much 
of his time to composition, dementi's music 
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consists of sonatas for piano, caprices, preludes, 
&€., and special note should be made of a series 
of one hundred studies entitled "Gradus ad 
Parnassum," than which no more excellent 
system of pianoforte practice exists. Some of 
his music is extremely difficult of performance 
from the number of very rapid passages, &c., 
requiring great evenness and strength and 
power of endurance. Beethoven esteemed the 
practice of dementi's works as very highly 
conducive to good playing. 





WOLFGANG AMADEUS 
MOZART. 

Born^ 1756; Died, 17^1, 

OLFGANG AMADEUS MO- 
ZART, or more properly, to give 
him all his baptismal names, Johann 
Chrysostom Sigismund Wolfgang 
Amadeus, the youngest child of Leopold Mozart, 
was born at Salzburg, in January 1756. Leo- 
pold Mozart was himself a musician and 
composer of considerable merit, and though im- 
measurably below his gifted son in the amount 
of talent he possessed, yet he had enough 
knowledge and taste to appreciate the genius 
which so early displayed itself in the boy, and 
sufficient wisdom to lead him to use every means 
in his power to have that genius trained and 
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cultivated. The father did not himself occupy 
a very elevated rank in life, for although he 
had studied jurisprudence with the intention of 
making the law his profession, he had early 
been compelled to abandon it, and to enter the 
service of Count Thurn in the somewhat anom- 
alous position of valet and musiciatiy an incon- 
gruity that sounds extraordinary in our day, 
though not by any means unheard of at the 
period of which we write. 

Of the composer s mother we do not know 
much beyond the fact that she had been brought 
up in the convent of St. Gilgen at Strasburg, 
where she doubtless received an education 
which enabled her to occupy with dignity and 
propriety the position of an ordinary citizen's 
wife. We do not hear that she was a woman 
of remarkable talent or intellect, but there is 
evidence that she made a good wife and a 
devoted loving mother. Unfortunately she 
died before the great composer had attained 
anything like full fame, before his powers had 
even reached maturity, and just at the time 
when his fortunes were at a rather low ebb, yet 
not before the boy had shown to a considerable 
extent the capabilities that lay within him, and 
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we are rejoiced to be able to add that her last 
days were cheered by the presence and tender 
care of the son, for whose sake she had given 
up her home, and gone with him to live in a 
foreign country amidst an uncongenial people.* 
Wolfgang may be said to have shown both 
his love of music as well as his talent for it 
from infancy, for in the earliest records we have 
of him we find that his father began to teach 
him to play on the harpsichord (the instrument 
which at that period served instead of the 
pianoforte) before he was four years old, and 
the rapidity with which the child learnt every- 
thing that was placed before him was astonish- 
ing, and his eagerness to learn was equal to the 
facility with which he learnt. So fond was he 
of music that everything else had to give place 
to it, even his childish games were played to 
music, and if he and his young companions did 
but walk up or down stairs, or go from one 
room to another he insisted upon it that one of 
them should play a march on the violin, or sing 
it, if no instrument were at hand. This was 

* Madame Mozart, who had accompanied her son in a journey 
to Paris, where he hoped to make his fortune, died there in very 
poor circumstances, and after a somewhat trying illness, in the 
summer of 1778. 
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not often the case, however, as Mozart's 
treasure was never far from him. The ac- 
curacy of the boy s ear was marvellous, and he 
could detect the slightest variation in the pitch 
of an instrument more quickly than many good 
and experienced musicians. 

When Wolfgang was about six years old, his 
father, resolved that the boy*s wonderful talents 
should not be wasted, set out with him on a 
concert tour. Their party was completed by 
Maria Anna Mozart, the boy*s only sister (all 
the other children of Leopold Mozart, five in 
number were dead), who was about four years 
his senior. Maria, or as she was familiarly 
called, Nannerl, also played remarkably well, 
and the result of the journey was most success- 
ful. The children met with an enthusiastic 
reception wherever they went. They gave 
concerts at Munich and Vienna, stopping on 
their way at many country-houses and seats of 
the nobility where they found a ready welcome. 
At one Franciscan Monastery where they 
rested for a night, Wolfgang delighted the 
monks by a ** performance on their organ 
superior to anything they had ever heard.'* 

The reception they, but more especially 
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Wolfgang, met with at the Viennese Court 
was most flattering, the Emperor and Empress 
(Francis I. and Maria Theresa) making much of 
the boy, and petting him quite as if he had been 
of royal parentage, while little Wolfgang took 
all their kindness with the natural simplicity of 
childhood, jumping into the lap of the Empress 
and kissing her as freely as if she had been his 
mother. 

The family remained for several weeks at 
Vienna, and the profits they made by their 
stay in the capital were very considerable. 

Leopold Mozart was a sensible and practical 
man, and by no means allowed his children's 
education to be neglected during this time, 
and on their return home, Wolfgang was made 
to work in good earnest. His father gave him 
lessons on the violin, which he had indeed 
played before, but without any instruction, and 
he also received regular lessons in organ-play- 
ing, though his proficiency on that grand in- 
strument was already astonishing ; in fact, so 
marvellous was his management of the pedals, 
when playing on the organ in the church of the 
Holy Ghost, at Heidelberg, in 1 763, that the 
priest who was present inscribed his name, with 

E 
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the date of his playing, and the addition, *'A 
wonder of God ! " 

Mozart began composition also at a very 
early age ; he wrote a concerto when only six 
years old, and at the period of which we treat, 
had already composed a number of other things. 
His genius was undoubted, but his father none 
the less determined, most wisely, that his son 
should steadily and rigorously learn as much of 
the art of composition as was possible, and the 
boy's hours of study were long. He was very 
quick of comprehension, and showed the keenest 
interest in everything he learnt, so that his pro- 
gress was very rapid. 

A fresh journey was undertaken when Wolf- 
gang was not quite eight years old, nearly all 
the largest towns and cities of Germany being 
visited this time, with Paris for the ultimate goal. 
Here the little fellow's success was great, but 
the place was uncongenial to Leopold Mozart, 
and the party soon crossed over to England. 

George HI. and Queen Charlotte were 
charmed with the little musician, and the 
English public found much in his music that 
was to their taste, so he remained a good 
long time in London. 
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Soon after leaving England, Wolfgang and 
his sister were attacked, one after the other, by 
serious illness, which was for a time a hindrance 
to their progress. After they had recovered, 
however, they continued their victorious way, 
we may almost venture to designate it, passing 
from Paris through Dijon, Lyons, Geneva, 
Lausanne, and then up through Wurtemberg 
and Bavaria to their own home. 

Mozart thus saw many of the finest cities and 
much of the most beautiful scenery of Europe 
while very young, and this under the most 
favourable circumstances, often in the midst of 
the best and most refined society of courts and 
capitals, surrounded by people of good-breeding 
and education, and attended by the luxuries 
and elegancies procurable alone by wealth. 
The pet and darling of sovereigns and grandees, 
and the cherished and adored child of his 
parents, the boy's childhood and youth were 
indeed favoured and happy, yet he was not 
spoilt. Such were the natural sweetness and 
simplicity of his nature, such the docility of his 
disposition, such the habits of obedience and 
submission in which he had been trained, that 
all this only served to increase the unusual 
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brightness and vivacity of his manner, and to 
bring out more fully the sweet lovableness of 
the boy. Mozart was a very pretty child, and 
by association with persons of high birth he 
soon acquired the manners and habits of gentle- 
folks, and the courtly bearing by which he was 
always distinguished. 

Mozart did not again play in public for a 
year or two after his return to Salzburg, but 
though it was a period of quiet and to a certain 
extent of rest, it was not one of idleness. He 
worked incessantly, learning counterpoint and 
thorough-bass with unremitting industry, and 
studying the best works of the greatest com- 
posers. Leopold Mozart was far too wise a 
man to think that genius, however great, was 
sufficient of itself to make any one a perfect 
master of his art without the aid of regular and 
persistent study. During this year the boys 
powers were subjected to a severe test by 
Sigismund, then Archbishop of Salzburg, who 
had no great liking for the Mozarts, and even 
went so far as to doubt the truth of Wolfgang s 
having really composed many things which he 
was said to have written. The archbishop ac- 
cordingly shut him up for a week in a room by 
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himself, taking care that he should have no com- 
munication with any one outside, and, giving 
the boy a text, bade him compose an oratorio 
to it. The task was successfully accomplished, 
and the archbishop convinced. 

Not long after this, when Wolfgang was about 
ten years old, he and his sister both had the 
small-pox ; the former so severely that he was 
quite blind for several days, and his life was 
also despaired of, but he recovered, though it 
was some time before he was well enough to do 
much. 

Mozart's first work, when he had regained 
his usual health, was something very remarkable 
for so young a composer, and this was an opera, 
written by desire of the new emperor, Josepli 
Ifwas called "La Finta Semplice," but, owing 
to the jealousy of those who had the manage- 
ment of the theatre at Vienna, it was never 
publicly performed, although much commended 
by Hasse.* 

* J. A. Hasse, bom at Hamburg towarcis the close of ihe seven- 
teenth century. The possessor of a remarkably fine tenor voice, 
which was trained l-y the celebrated Porpora and afterwards by 
Alessandro Scarlatti, Hasse became one of the first opera 
singers of his time, travelling about, as is usually the case with 
singers, in his career. He married Faustina Bordoni, whose 
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The next thing that Wolfgang wrote was a 
Mass, composed by order of the Archbishop, 
for the dedication of an orphan asylum. It was 
very successful, and in some sort compensated 
him and his father for the disappointment about 
the opera. The Archbishop now conferred on 
him the post of concert-meister, which, though 
it brought him but a very small salary, was yet 
better than nothing, and was at all events 
no slight honour for a boy of twelve years old 
to attain. 

Soon after this the young composer and his 
father set out for Italy, where he met with a 
most favourable reception, and received a com- 

fame as an opera-singer was quite equal to that of her husband. 
Hasse afterwards became director of the opera at Dresden, 
where he lived for the greater part of his life, though he finally 
went to Vienna, Hasse composed several operas and other 
music chiefly in the Italian style, and enjoyed immense 
popularity in his time, but his music is rot much heard nowa- 
days. He was a man of very great musical knowledge, and one 
whose judgment was always sought by the composers of his 
time ; he was ever ready to recognise talent in others, a man of 
the most genial and hearty disposition. Hasse is said to have 
given it as his opinion that the opera composed by the young 
Mozart was better than the music of most of the composers then 
living. This remark, kindly intended, produced an effect 
different from that which Hasse intended it should have, as it 
greatly increased the jealousy of those who could not bear that 
any one should succeed but themselves. 
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mission to write an opera for the theatre at 
Milan. The visit to Italy lasted for about twc 
years, during which time the boy and his father 
went to all the principal cities of the " Land of 
Music," fresh honours everywhere awaiting the 
''Maestrino Cavaliere,*' as the Italians delighted 
to call him. While in Rome, Mozart performed 
the wonderful feat of writing down yr(7;;^;;^^w^^ 
the whole of the celebrated "Miserere" by AUegri, 
which was held in such high estimation by the 
ecclesiastical authorities of Rome, that no one 
was allowed to have a copy of it, and even the 
performers were forbidden to carry their own 
parts away on pain of excommunication. The 
feat accomplished by young Mozart was so ex- 
traordinary, that the fathers, in their admiration 
of it, forgot their anger, and the boy escaped 
censure. This visit to Italy was the first of 
several undertaken by the composer, and it made 
a deep and lasting impression on his mind. 

Of a highly sensitive temperament, and 
keenly alive to the beauties of Nature, the boy 
revelled in the loveliness which met his eye as 
he travelled from place to place (and here, we 
may remember, that there were no railways in 
Mozart s time, all travelling was accomplished 
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by road), while the gaiety of the people and 
the splendour of the ffetes and festivals that he 
witnessed, as well as the magnificence of the 
churches, and the grandeur of the ceremonials 
at which he was present, all had their share in 
the influence exerted upon his ardent imagina- 
tion. He heard a great deal of good music, 
too, while in Italy, and thus became imbued 
with the love of sweet melody, which is so dis- 
tinguishing a feature of his music. 

The next important event in the life of the 
young composer was the performance (which 
he himself conducted) of an opera called 
"Mithridates" at the grand theatre of Milan. 
It was most enthusiastically received, and 
Mozart's success was from this time ensured ; 
but though he frequently returned to Italy to 
superintend the performance of compositions 
which he wrote for the Italian stage, he still 
made his home for a time at Salzburg, where 
he kept his post of concert-meister to the 
Archbishop. In this capacity, Mozart wrote 
a great deal of church music, as well as several 
symphonies, concertos, &c. This post he re- 
signed, however, when in his twentieth year 
soon after the death of his patron the Arch- 
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bishop Sigismund, whose successor, Hieronymus, 
a man of very different character, treated 
Mozart with such contempt and rudeness as 
to render his position insufferably disagreeable. 
After a fruitless endeavour to obtain some 
employment, which should enable him to main- 
tain himself, first at Munich, and afterwards at 
Mannheim, at which latter town he made a 
lengthened stay which was not without its 
result on his future life, as we shall see by- 
and-by, Mozart, urged by his father, whose 
one great aim was the welfare of his son, 
decided to try his fortune in Paris. In his 
journey thither, the young man was accom- 
panied by his mother, his father being obliged 
to remain at Salzburg to carry on the occupation 
by which he maintained his family, and both 
parents deeming it undesirable for a young 
fellow who had so little knowledge of the ways 
of the world as Wolfgang to be entirely cut 
off from the influence of parental guidance. 
More than this, Mozart, with all his energy 
and his many personal attractions, was not very 
practical, and he would soon have got into a ter- 
rible muddle with money matters or have become 
the victim of the dishonest, had there not been 
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some one at hand to manage his affairs for him ; 
so the mother, who was no less devoted to her 
son than his father was, made herself ready to 
accompany him. 

But fortune is notoriously fickle, and the 
young man, whose childhood had been so sunny 
and bright, and whose youth so distinguished 
by brilliant success, was now to experience a 
change. 

The Parisian world was occupied with other 
things than music, and though Mozart took 
with him introductions to several people of 
high position, upon whose help he hoped he 
might rely, he was coldly received, and none 
of them did much for him. He managed to 
get a few pupils, and to bring out a new sym- 
phony at one of the Concerts Spirituels, as a 
certain set of concerts given at that time in Paris 
were called. But this was not of much practical 
use ; it did not bring the much-needed money. 
Already depressed by the parting from friends at 
Mannheim to whom he had become very strongly 
attached, he was still further disheartened by 
the failure of his efforts to establish himself on 
a good footing in Paris ; his troubles seemed to 
have reached their culminating point when his 
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Another, as we have before said, died after an 
illness of several weeks. It is not much wonder 
that he took a violent dislike to Paris and the 
Parisians, and gladly enough turned his steps 
homewards. Before returning to Salzburg, 
however, Mozart paid a visit to his friends 
the Webers, with whom he had been very 
intimate when at Mannheim, and to the elder 
daughter of which family he had in a sort 
become engaged. But here a fresh disappoint- 
ment awaited him. Aloysia Weber had, in the 
meantime, changed her mind with regard to him, 
and received him with marked coldness. 

Mozart felt the blow, but he was of too 
manly a disposition to allow it to interfere with 
his work, so returning to Salzburg, where his 
father and sister were overjoyed at seeing him 
again, he set to work at composing harder than 
ever. But although Salzburg was his native 
place, and his home was there, Mozart never 
really loved it, and he felt that his energies were 
cramped there; the post of organist to the 
Archbishop, which his father had been so anxious 
to obtain for him, was an uncongenial one, sub- 
jecting him, as it did, to the whims and caprices 
of a narrow-minded and tyrannical master, who 
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almost seemed to take pleasure in annoying and 
insulting the composer. Matters at last grew 
so unpleasant that Mozart, not without a 
severe struggle with himself, resolved to throw 
up the appointment. The reason why he 
hesitated about doing so was that he knew his 
father would be greatly distressed at his leaving 
the service of the Archbishop, capricious and 
inconsiderate though he might be. The salary 
attached to the appointment was small, it is true, 
but it was certain, and Leopold Mozart had 
been at much pains to obtain it for his son ; 
moreover the father had been used nearly all 
his life long to serve a master, and held very 
exalted notions of those who were of higher 
rank than himself; besides this, he v/as fondly 
attached to his son, and could not bear the 
thought of again parting from him. Wolfgang 
also loved his father tenderly, and his sense 
of filial duty was very strong; obedience to 
parents had been the rule of his life. But he 
was convinced that his prospects as a composer 
would never find any encouragement at Salzburg, 
where, though he wrote a great deal of music, 
he did it more or less under restriction. 

To Munich, accordingly, Mozart went in 
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the year 1780, and not long afterwards he 
brought out his opera of ** Idomeneo " which 
met with great success ; and the composer from 
this time forth took his position in the foremost 
rank of composers. This very success only 
made the Archbishop more desirous to retain 
so able a musician in his service, and Mozart 
was ordered to return to Salzburg. He did so, 
but it was for the last time, for he was met with 
insults grosser than any that had yet been 
offered to him, and he indignantly demanded 
his discharge, which the Archbishop did not 
now attempt to withhold. 

Freed from the yoke which had so galled him, 
Mozart began to compose witli renewed vigour, 
and produced the opera '' Die Entfuhrung 
aus dem Serail," which procured for him the 
patronage of the Emperor Joseph II., and ex- 
tended his fame through all Europe. 

About the same time Mozart was married 
to Constanze Weber, a younger sister of Aloysia, 
to whom he was previously engaged (but who 
was now married to an actor named Lange, 
and with whom she lived very unhappily). 
Constanze, although not equal to her sister as a 
singer, had, however, a remarkably sweet voice, 
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and was a sufficiently good musician to be a 
great help to her husband, readily singing all 
the lovely airs that he put before her with 
much expression, and a thorough appreciation 
of his divine music, and entering fully and 
heartily into all his pursuits. The pair were 
devotedly attached to one another, and though 
their means were very small, so that they were 
often reduced to the greatest straits, and did 
not always know how to procure even the neces- 
saries of life, a circumstance which neither of 
them understood how to improve, both being 
bad managers and throughly unpractical, they 
yet made light of their difficulties and bore the 
privations which they were forced to endure with 
the greatest good humour, frequently even 
making fun of the discomforts which would 
have proved a source of annoyance to most 
people.* Notwithstanding all this, and though 



* A story is told by a friend of Mozart that upon one occasion 
when he went to pay a visit to the couple, he found them both 
dancing, and was told, when he asked for an explanation of this 
rather eccentric behaviour, that they were trying to warm them- 
selves, not having any fuel in the house ! Mozart was all his 
life long passionately fond of dancing and naturally excelled in 
the accomplishment. He had the reputation of dancing a 
minuet more gracefully than any one else in Vienna. 
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after a time his wife's health became a constant 
source of anxiety, we never hear of any break 
in their married happiness. Constanze was to 
the very last a faithful, loving help-mate to her 
husband, while he was equally tender and devoted 
to her. Precarious as were their means of 
living, much of the income being derived from 
teaching and concert-giving, the former a 
species of drudgery which almost all even of 
the greatest composers have been subject to, 
the young couple worked and struggled on, 
Mozart's fame increasing with every fresh 
work which he brought out. 

Mozart knew how to make the most of the 
minutes, often composing during the intervals 
between giving lessons, or even when playing 
a game of billiards, his favourite recreation, 
when he would hum softly to himself, all the 
while continuing the game, but his mind clearly 
occupied with the music he was thinking out. 
Then he would stop playing for a moment, take 
out his pocket-book, in which he would jot 
down a few notes, and having done this, go on 
with the game again. It was, however, not 
often that Mozart required even to do this, as 
he would generally trust to his marvellous 
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memory. This was never known to fail him 
till within a few days of his death, and many 
are the wonderful accounts of what that memory 
enabled him to do. We have already related 
his feat of writingdown Allegri s '' Miserere "after 
a single hearing. On another occasion, when he 
had composed a sonata for piano and violin, 
he had only time to write out the violin part, 
which was to be played by a charming lady 
violinist (a rare thing in those days, though 
common enough now) named Mdlle. Strinasachi, 
Mozart who was to play the pianoforte part, 
placed a sheet of paper before himself on the 
desk in order to keep up appearances, but the 
Emperor, who was present, and who was seated 
near enough to see with a glass what was going 
on, sent for the paper in order to verify his 
suspicion as soon as the performance was over ; 
and the composer made a sort of apology for 
not having had the time to write it out."^ 



* When travelling with his wife through beautiful scenery, 
Mozart used to look attentively, but in silence, at the fair world 
around him, while his countenance gradually brightened, and he 
began to sing to himself, till at length he would say, " If I only 
had this theme written down,'' and when his wife would answer 
that it could be easily done, he would answer, "Yes, easy 
enough when completed, but it is so wearisome to be obliged to 
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Several of the airs in " Die Zauberflote " were 
composed while Mozart was playing billiards, 
and the rest of it while walking amidst the 
beauties of Nature ; while ** Don Giovanni " 
was nearly all of it written in the open air, 
in a garden which Mozart was in the habit of 
frequenting. 

Like many other composers, Mozart often 
carried many of his compositions about in his 
head long before they were written down, this 
part of the work being most tiresome to him, 
and seldom done till the score was absolutely 
wanted for practice, notwithstanding which his 
MSS. were, as a rule, very neatly written, 
legible, and free from blots and other signs of 
having been written in a hurry. 

The next opera produced by Mozart was the 
well-known and always welcome *'Nozze di 
Figaro," which was received with great enthu- 
siasm by the people both of Vienna and of 
Prague, where for several days it was the 
subject of all conversation. 

It is grievous to know, however, that the pe- 

compose one's music in a room 1 " He always carried music 
paper with him, but seldom made use of it, being able to rely 
so entirely on his memory. [From Nohl's " Life of Mozart.'^] 

F 
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cuniary results were by no means commensurate 
with the success or the merits of the music, and 
the composer was obliged to work harder than 
ever to meet the wants of an increasing family. 
The Emperor did at length confer on him the 
post of Kammer-Musiker, to which was attached 
a salary equal to about £%^ per annum ; little 
enough, truly, but which helped to eke out his 
slender means. But Mozart, who possessed, 
among his other virtues, a very grateful spirit, 
and who, though of course he was aware of his 
gifts, was yet entirely free from vanity or con- 
ceit, was much gratified at this recognition of 
his talents by his sovereign, and it had the 
effect of cheering him and stimulating him to 
yet further efforts. Within a very short time 
of his appointment to this post above-mentioned, 
Mozart composed the three grand symphonies, 
which rank among the finest of his compositions, 
and the immortal *' Don Giovanni " followed 
soon afterw^ards. 

In writing this opera Mozart did as was 
generally his habit — namely, put off writing 
down the score till the very last moment, in 
fact he had to sit up all the night before the 
performance to write down the overture, his 
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faithful wife sitting by him to prevent him from 
falling asleep. The orchestra, it is needless to 
say, had to play it at sight, no time being left 
for a rehearsal. This was a bad habit in which 
Mozart indulged, and it often caused incon- 
venience to others, yet we can hardly ascribe it 
to laziness on his part, it arose rather from a sort 
of dislike which he had to have his compositions 
irrevocably committed to paper ; at least, this is 
the reason given for it by one who knew him 
well. The habit diminished as Mozart grew 
older, when he wrote down his music far more 
readily, being anxious, as it seemed, to secure 
as much of his music as possible to posterity. 
His wife's sister, Sophie, who frequently resided 
with the couple, tells us that Mozart was one of 
the most active-minded men that ever existed, 
and that he always seemed to be working out 
something or other in his brain. No matter 
what he was engaged upon, his hands and feet 
were in perpetual motion, while his lips were 
constantly moving as if he were singing or 
whistling, and those people who urged his wife 
to ''keep him to work*' little knew how 
unnecessary this was ; or rather, how needful 
she often found it to restrain him from over- 
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working himself. Mozart was always an early 
riser, and the first hours of the. morning were 
invariably devoted to composition, and this 
often when he had only returned from some 
' concert or musical party quite late the previous 
night. During the latter years of his life he 
often sat at the piano half through the night 
composing some of the lovely melodies with 
which his name is associated, though in his 
younger days he did not use the piano at all 
while composing, and never played any of his 
compositions till they were quite finished, but 
when once written, he never made any altera- 
tions in them. 

Mozart's father died shortly before the pro- 
duction of ** Don Giovanni." He had never 
really liked his son's marriage, though he had 
at last been reconciled to it, and had paid a long 
visit to his son just about the time that " Figaro " 
appeared, and had taken great delight in its 
success. The old man's gratification was com- 
plete when he heard the praise bestowed on his 
son's music by no less a man than the great 
Joseph Haydn himself. " Your son," said the 
Master to Leopold Mozart, "is the greatest 
composer I ever knew whether in person or by 
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reputation ; " words indeed to make the heart of 
a father beat high with pride. Wolfgang Mozart, 
oil his side, always declared that it was Haydn 
who had taught him to compose a quartette. 

Mozart mourned his father with real sorrow ;. 
for though the old man had for a long time 
shown severe displeasure at his son s marriage, 
resisting all Wolfgang's attempts to reconcile 
him to it, the son had never for a moment 
swerved from his affection and respect for his 
parent, and this had its effect in the end, and 
the greatest cordiality had been re-established 
between them for some time before the old 
man's death. Leopold Mozart was a man of 
strong character, and the powerful influence for 
good which he from the first exercised over his 
son retained its effect throughout the life of the 
latter, restraining him from the evil into which 
his natural geniality of disposition and love 
of pleasure might but too easily have led him, 
while the sound judgment and practical good 
sense of the father were shown in the excellent 
training of his son. 

Mozart next visited the Court of Berlin, 
stopping at Dresden and Leipzig on the way 
thither. At the latter city he delighted every 
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one who heard him by his fine performance on 
the organ, which had already been made famous 
by the playing of Sebastian Bach. Here, too, 
he became first acquainted with some of Bach's 
motetts, which pleased him so much that he 
obtained copies of them to take away with him, 
resolving to make them the especial object of 
serious study. 

Frederick William II., of Prussia, received 
Mozart with great kindness, and offered to make 
him his Capell-meister, an offer which was 
accompanied by the tempting bait of a much 
larger salary than that which he received at 
Vienna, but it was refused, Mozart being un- 
willing to forsake his **good emperor," as he 
termed the sovereign of Austria. 

The **Zauberflote" (magic flute) was the 
next production of Mozart's genius, and it was 
while he was engaged on the composition of 
this charming opera that he was asked to write 
a *' Requiem." Mozart had already composed 
several other Masses, but this one is generally 
regarded as his great masterpiece, and there is 
so much sadness connected with its history that 
we must not pass over the story without notice, 
although it has been so often told. 
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Mozart s funds were at this period at a very 
low ebb, and his health, never very robust, had 
suffered a good deal from over-work and over- 
excitement, to both of which he had yielded 
more than was wise ; and just when he was in an 
enfeebled state of mind and body, and therefore 
peculiarly liable to nervous depression, he 
received a visit from a strange-looking man, who 
gave him a letter in which he was asked to 
write a requiem for an unknown person, whose 
name he was urged not to try to find out. 
Mozart undertook the task, but as he worked 
his imagination became more and more excited, 
till at length he became possessed with the 
belief that he was composing the requiem for 
himself. His faithful wife tried in vain to per- 
suade him to relinquish the work, he only 
devoted himself to it with more feverish energy. 
At last Mozart, who was daily becoming more 
ill, was compelled to take to his bed, but neither 
there did he relax in his endeavours to finish the 
requiem. Some friends came in to sing parts of 
it to him as he lay in his bed on the afternoon 
of December 4, 1791, and while this was going 
on he suddenly became much worse. Every 
effort was made to restore him, but he soon 
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became unconscious, and died early in the morn- 
ing of December 5, at the early age of thirty- 
five. 

Thus indeed was the composer's foreboding 
to a certain extent fulfilled, and the requiem was 
his own. It was not quite completed when he 
died, but almost so, and he left full instructions 
to his pupil, Suszmayr, who was with him to 
the last moment, how it was to be completed, 
so that the work is Mozart s, and his only to 
all intents and purposes. 

Wolfgang Mozart, whose childhood had been 
so bright and joyous, whose youth so prosperous 
and favoured, died in poverty though not in 
neglect, for he was fondly loved and tenderly 
nursed by his wife and her sister to the last, and 
there were sorrowing friends around his death- 
bed. But his funeral was little better than that 
of a pauper, and he was buried in a common 
grave, together with several other persons, from 
which the coffins would all be removed after the 
lapse of a few years to make room for others. 
A number of Mozart's friends attended the 
service which was held over his corpse in the 
Cathedral of St. Stephen, but the day on which 
his funeral took place was unusually stormy, and 
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even they forsook the procession before it 
reached the churchyard. No monument could 
ever be raised over the composer's grave, for the 
spot where he was laid is unknown ; but his 
works form a grander and more lasting memorial 
than any that could have been hewn in stone or 
marble — a memorial that cannot be destroyed 
by the ravages of time nor tarnished by the 
breath of evil. 

Mozart was a most prolific composer. In 
addition to the operas we have already men- 
tioned he left several others, all of great merit, 
numerous symphonies, concertos, quartetts, and 
trios, duets for piano and violin, sonatas for 
pianoforte solo, stiveral Masses, a cantata (Das 
Lob der Freundschaft), &c. &c. His music is 
remarkably full of exquisite melody and the 
tenderest feeling, indeed he excels almost every 
other composer in these two particulars. In 
Mozart/s works we find the reflection of his own 
bright sunny disposition, though we sometimes 
find passages, more especially in his later com- 
positions, not without a tinge of melancholy and 
marked by the deepest pathos. 

We are told that Mozart was full of life and 
vivacity, always ready to join in any fun that 
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was going on ; he loved merry company, and 
was passionately fond of dancing, yet he never 
allowed the indulgence in this or in any other 
pleasure to interfere with his work, and his wife 
says that he was always to be found at his work 
at an early hour in the morning, no matter how 
late he had been up the previous night. He 
was most industrious, and in fact overtaxed his 
strength. 

Stories have been told that Mozart drank to 
excess, but they have been as flatly denied by 
those who knew him best. It is quite possible 
that he may, like many another, have been led 
into an occasional indulgence in too much wine ; 
but we only know of one instance of this, and 
then he was led into it by those who should have 
known better than to tempt him. It was not 
his habit, nor can we for a moment believe that 
any one of so refined and sensitive a nature as 
Mozart's could have given way in even a small 
degree to habits of intemperance ; it would be 
quite inconsistent with the rest of his character. 

In religion Mozart was a Roman Catholic, 
the faith in which he was brought up, and to 
which there is every reason to believe he adhered 
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through life ; the tone of his letters, both to 
parents and friends, is distinctly that of a man 
influenced by religious feelings. 

Mozart was below middle height, of slender 
build, with very small hands and feet (the former 
were remarkably supple and delicately formed), 
his head rather large, his face usually pale, his 
nose thin and sensitive. His eyes were fine, 
but they had in them a restless look, which 
disappeared as soon as he began to play, when 
his whole expression became intensified and 
spiritualised. He was generally well-dressed, 
and particularly neat and nice in appearance, 
without being at all dandified. In a word, 
Mozart looked like what he was : a refined 
gentleman. 

A most delightful composer, Mozart was yet 
not without other talents ; he was a good lin- 
guist, ready at repartee, and quick to adapt 
himself to the ideas of those by whom he was 
surrounded ; courteous and winning in manner, 
he would always have been a charming com- 
panion and a welcome guest in any house, and 
when, in addition to this, we remember his 
wonderful musical gifts of improvisation, which 
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he was always ready to put forth for the enjoy- 
ment of those in whose society he found himself, 
we can readily understand why he was so 
popular and so beloved. 




IGNAZ PLEYEL. 




Bom J I7S7 ; Died, i8ji, 

GNAZ PLEYEL, born at Ruppers- 
thal, near Vienna, 1757, died in Paris, 
1 83 1. He was the youngest child 
of a schoolmaster who had married 
the daughter of a Count Schallenberg. Showing 
a talent for music, the boy was sent at an early 
age to Vienna, where he studied under Vanhall, 
and afterwards under Joseph Haydn, with whom 
he soon became a favourite pupil. Haydn 
showed some of the young fellow's compositions 
to Gllick, who gave him great encouragement. 
After a time Pleyel was made Capell-meister to 
Count Erdody, a man of much musical taste. 
A visit which he paid to Italy soon after this 
was of great benefit to him in making him 
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acquainted with the works of Paisiello and 
others, from whom he learnt much and gained 
many new ideas in the way of composition. 
The next upward step was made when he 
became Capell-meister at Strasburg. While 
acting in this capacity he composed a great deal 
of music, much of which was unfortunately 
destroyed by a fire which consumed part of the 
Cathedral in 1787. In 1791 Pleyel came over 
to London to conduct the so-called "Professional 
Concerts/' The Revolution cost him his post 
at Strasburg, and he was even in danger of 
losing his life; this, however, he saved by con- 
senting to compose the music to some very 
revolutionary stanzas that were placed before 
him, while two gens-d'armes stood over him with 
bayonets fixed. Pleytl was so much alarmed 
by all he underwent during this period that, on 
regaining his freedom, he returned to London, 
where he lived the rest of his life. 

Not much of Pleyel's music is heard in the 
present day, but he left some sonatas and other 
pianoforte works of considerable merit and of 
melodious character. 
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Joseph Etienne Camille Pleyel, son of 
the above, was born at Strasburg, 1792, died in 
Paris, 1855. A pupil of Dussek and also a 
composer of some merit, although not by any 
means of first-class music. He is better known 
as having been the active partner in the piano- 
forte factory of which Kalkbrenner was the 
other partner, and subsequently A. Wolff. It 
was in conjunction with this latter that Pleyel 
established pensions for those of their work- 
people who had been thirty years in their 
workshops, and also schools for the children of 
the workmen employed by the firm. Camille 
PleyeFs wife was one of the first pianists of the 
time in Paris. She was a pupil of Kalkbrenner, 
and Moscheles. 




KARL FRIEDRICH ZELTER. 

Born^ 1758 ; Died, 1832. 




ARL FRIEDRICH ZELTER, born 
at Berlin, 1758, died 1832. Although 
not known in this country as a com- 
poser of music, nor, in fact, holding a 
prominent place as such even in Germany, he 
was yet a person of so much importance in 
musical circles and lived at a period so noted in 
the history of music, that we think some mention 
of him may not be out of place. 

His father held an eminent position as an 
architect and builder, and he was himself edu- 
cated for the same employment. But his tastes 
had always led him to the study and practice 
of music, and after having passed all the ex- 
aminations in various kinds of drawing, &c., 
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necessary for the business for which he was 
intended, Zelter suddenly resolved to devote 
himself entirely to music. He set himself 
actively to the study of counterpoint under 
Fasch, then one of the first professors of the 
art, from whom he also took singing lessons, 
and subsequently on the retirement of Fasch, 
who had become old and infirm, Zelter took 
upon him the management of the Sing-Akad- 
emie (a Government institution) of Berlin. He 
was also made professor of music at the 
University, and director of the " Mannertafel," 
a choral union of males, which was then very 
noted. 

Zelter was a man of much learning and judg- 
ment, and of refined tastes ; a clever and acute 
musical critic, and a philosopher. That he was 
the intimate friend of Goethe is sufficient evi- 
dence of the intellect which he possessed, and 
of the estimate in which he was held by the 
great poet 




JOHANN LUDWIG DUSSEK.* 

Born^ 1761 ; Died^ 1812. 

gOHANN LUDWIG DUSSEK, 
born at Czaslau, in Bohemia, 1761, 
died in Paris, 181 2. He began to 
learn both the piano and the organ 
while very young. His youth was spent at a 
Jesuit college at Iglau, and subsequently, at 
another at Kuttenberg, both small places in 
Bohemia, where he made great progress in his 
musical studies, and at the latter of which he 
acted as organist. From there he went to 
Prague to continue his studies, and it was even 

* Not to be confounded with Franz Dussek, or Duschek, the 
friend of Mozart, a member of the same family, and a very 
excellent musician and composer, although scarcely anything is 
known of his music in the present day. The Dusseks were a 
numerous family, all musicians of more or less note. 
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said that he thought of joining the Cistercians ; 
but this idea was abandoned, and he found a 
patron in the person of Count Manner, an 
officer of the Austrian army, who took him to 
Belgium, where he became organist of the cele- 
brated church of St. Rombaut at Malines. 
From here he went to Amsterdam and the 
Hague, where his success as a pianist and 
composer was great, and where he also taught 
the children of the Stadtholder the piano- 
forte. 

But although he had already acquired con- 
siderable fame by this time — he was now twenty- 
two years of age — he did not hesitate, when the 
opportunity offered itself, to go to Hamburg 
and place himself for further tuition under 
Philipp Emanuel Bach (son of the great 
Sebastian), by whose teaching he profited 
greatly. 

But Dussek*s was a restless spirit, and we soon 
afterwards hear of him in Berlin, then in Russia, 
in Italy, in Paris where he received much kind- 
ness from Marie Antoinette, and last of all in 
London* . Here he stayed for some years, his 
fame both as a composer and as a pianist 
rapidly increasing. In London he^ met witk 
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Joseph Hadyn, who conceived a high opinion 
of his musical powers, and here too, he found a 
wife, Sophie Cerri, a singer of good reputation, 
with whose father Dussek joined in business 
as a music-seller, &c. This, however, did not 
prove a success ; in fact, so unfortunate were 
they in this undertaking, that Dussek, wishing 
to evade his creditors, fled from England, and 
again began giving concerts at Hamburg and 
elsewhere. 

He afterwards fell in with Prince Louis 
Ferdinand of Prussia,* an amateur of the first 
rank, with whom he remained till the death of 
the latter, upon which occasion he composed an 
"Elegie Harmonique," one of his finest works, 

* Louis Ferdinand, Prince of Prussia, bom 1772, killed at the 
battle of Saalefeld 1806. A nephew of Frederick the Great and 
a musician of very considerable acquirements, chiefly as a pianist, 
but more remarkable for having been the friend and companion 
of Dussek and Spohr, with whom he delighted to play duets, &c. 
He was also well acquainted with Beethoven j and was brother to 
the Princess Radziwill, whose name often occurs in Beethoven's 
Memoirs. Prince Louis Ferdinand was a man of kind and 
generous disposition and a liberal patron of musicians, whom he 
was ever ready to help. He composed a number of concerted 
pieces, quartetts, trios, &c. &c,, some of them really fine ; and 
Beethoven considered that his playing was better than that of 
any of his contemporaries. His love of music was so great that 
he was always surrounded by musicians, even in camp, and 
never went anywhere without a piano. 
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and full of the most beautiful and pathetic 
passages. 

After the death of this prince, Dussek again 
became a wanderer for a short time, till he 
found a new patron in Talleyrand (Prince 01 
Benevento), to whom he remained attached for 
the rest of his life. It was during his residence 
with Talleyrand, that Dussek reached the 
height of his fame. All the accounts of 
Dussek's playing that we have read place him 
in the very first rank of performers, both with 
regard to the brilliancy of his execution and the 
exquisite delicacy of his touch. One French 
writer of the time says : " Sous ses doigts 
le piano prenait une &me," and Tomaschek, 
a fellow-countryman of Dussek, and a pianist 
and composer of considerable merit himself, 
speaks of him as follows : ** His fingers were 
like a company of ten singers endowed with 
equal executive powers, and able to produce 
with the utmost perfection whatever their 
director could require." 

As a man, Dussek was kindly and amiable, 
full of life and gaiety, but heedless and care- 
less to a degree : a thorough man of the world 
and a lover of good company, in which his 
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agreeable manners and merry disposition always 
ensured him a welcome. He was always ready 
to help a fellow-artist and to encourage dawn- 
ing talent, and was remarkably free from 
jealousy of others. He composed a great deal 
of music, both for the piano solo as well as for 
the piano in conjunction with other instruments, 
some of it music of the very highest class ; but 
he liked to take things easy, and was not the 
hard worker that so many of the greatest com- 
posers have been, or he might have taken a 
higher place among them than he did. 




LUDWIG VAN BEETHOVEN. 

Boruy 1770; Diedy 1827. 




UDWIG VAN BEETHOVEN, 
born at Bonn, 1770, died at Vienna, 
1827. His father was a singer in 
the service of the Elector of Cologne, 
his mother, who died when Ludwig was but 
seventeen years of age, and to whom he was 
most tenderly attached, was of humble origin.. 
They had a large family and their means were 
very small, so that Ludwig, who was the eldest 
child, was from the first accustomed to dispense^ 
not only with the luxuries, but even many of 
the comforts, of life, and while still very young 
had to take his share in working for the main- 
tenance of the rest. Like many another great 
musician, Ludwig van Beethoven received his 
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first musical education from his father, who, 
early recognising the fact that his son was 
possessed of great talent, kept him very strictly 
at work, scarcely leaving the boy a moment for 
relaxation. Amusements such as fall to the lot 
of almost every boy were indeed no pleasure to 
him, whose delight was to indulge his imagina- 
tion in extemporising on the violin, the instru- 
ment which he preferred above all others in his 
boyhood. This he, however, abandoned by the 
time he was eleven or twelve years old, and 
from that time his energies were devoted to the 
piano and the organ. How great was his 
proficiency in both of these, we shall learn here- 
after ; and that he must already have been no 
common performer on the latter, even at so 
young an age, is proved by the fact that his 
master, Neefe, organist in the Electoral chapel 
at Bonn, left him to fill his own post there 
during a temporary absence. About the same 
time, Beethoven was appointed to the con- 
ductorship of the Elector's band, by which 
indeed he gained no pecuniary benefit, but much 
experience, nor had the boy a moment in which 
to be idle, for we find him playing the organ 
every morning at 6 a,m„ in the Church of the 
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Minorites. At the age of fourteen he obtained 
the post of second organist to the Elector, 
with a salary of ;^i5. From this time, too, we 
find him beginning to publish his compositions. 
But a new era was about to begin for the 
young man, who contrived, when about seven- 
teen, to pay a visit to Vienna, where he saw 
and heard Mozart. Beethoven also played at 
Mozart s request, but the latter, supposing the 
piece had been prepared for the occasion, gave 
him but slight praise. Beethoven was so 
nettled by this that he begged Mozart to give 
him a theme on which to improvise, which he 
did so splendidly that Mozart was completely 
astonished, and foretold great things for the 
future of such a genius as he at once recognised 
Beethoven to be. The visit was, however, cut 
short by the death of Beethoven's mother, which 
necessitated his return to Bonn to manage the 
affairs of the family, who became more or less 
dependent on him from this time, as his father's 
habits were such that even the post which he 
had thus far filled was taken from him and given 
to the son. It was no light task for a young 
fellow of scarcely nineteen to be called upon to 
fulfil, yet Beethoven did not shrink from it. He 
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worked incessantly, playing viola in the Court 
band, the organ in church, giving lessons to all 
the pupils he could get, and filling up the inter- 
vals with composition. It was at this period 
that he formed two of the most lasting friend- 
ships of his life, namely that of the Breuning 
family, and that of Count Waldstein, friendships 
which were destined to have a great effect upon 
his life. Madame Breuning, the mother of three 
sons, one of whom was Beethoven s intimate 
friend (with but a slight interruption, when the 
intercourse between them was for awhile dis- 
turbed by a quarrel, which was, however, soon 
made up) till his death, was a woman of high 
intellectual culture and great moral refinement, 
and her influence over Beethoven, who for a 
time even lived in her house as a member of 
the family, was that of a sensible and loving 
mother. In the Breuning's house he first 
acquired the love of good and elevating liter- 
ature which distinguished him throughout 
life. 

The friendship with Count Waldstein was on 
a different footing, for while the latter afforded 
to Beethoven the help and encouragement which 
he so often needed, his admiration of the young 
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composer was so great that he felt himself fully 
recompensed by the delight he found in being 
associated with a composer of such grand and 
ennobling music and a man, of such elevated 
mind. Count Waldstein's name has been im- 
mortalised by Beethoven's dedication to him of 
the magnificent sonata known as the "Waldstein 
Sonata/* which was, however, not composed till 
several years after the time of which we are 
now speaking. 

In 1792 the Elector of Cologne, prompted 
either by his own conviction that there was 
much talent in the young man which only 
required better instruction or a wider field for 
its development, or by the influence of Count 
Waldstein, resolved to send him to Vienna that 
he might have the best opportunities for study 
obtainable. Here, for awhile, he studied coun- 
terpoint with the great composer Haydn, but 
although the old man was kind to him, and 
though Beethoven worked assiduously, as he 
always did all his life long, there was but little 
sympathy between them ; Haydn's time was 
much taken up with other things, so that when, 
in 1794, the master set out for England, the 
pupil readily transferred himself to Albrechts- 
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berger,* one of the most famous masters of 
counterpoint of the period. He also took 
lessons in the violin from Schuppanzigh, and 
from Salieri in vocal composition. And here 
it may not be out of place to call attention to 
the fact that Beethoven was always a most 
industrious and hard working man, who lived 
for his art and spared no pains in the deter- 
mination to make everything he composed as 
perfect as it could be. From his youth, when 
he once made a journey up the Rhine, it was 
his habit to carry a small ** sketch-book " in his 
pocket, in which he jotted down ideas and 
impressions which formed the ground-work of 
the mighty compositions which have made his 
name immortal. These ** sketch-books," a great 
number of which were discovered after his 
death, were very extraordinary-looking things, 
many of the pages filled with dots and close 



* Johann Georg Albrechtsberger, bom at Klostemeuburg 
1736, died at Vienna, 1809. One of the most famous con- 
trapuntists who ever lived, and noted for having been the 
instructor of Beethoven, Hummel and others. He began life as 
a chorister-boy, then became organist at Melk, and was finally 
appointed Court organist and director of the music at the 
cathedral of St. Stephen at Vienna. His compositions were 
mostly sacred. 
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writing, jumbled up together in what would 
seem hopeless confusion to any one but himself. 
From these pages Beethoven would work, 
elaborating and re-writing many times before 
he was satisfied with the result By this means, 
too, he would often work at three or four com- 
positions at once, indeed it was sometimes his 
way to jot down ideas and then carry them 
about in his head for months, or even years, 
adding to them from time to time, but not 
completing the works till after he had bestowed 
on them an immense amount of labour. So 
entirely was he absorbed in his art that he often 
forgot everything else. Thus he has been 
known to order his dinner and then forget to 
eat it ; and a friend having once given him a 
riding- horse for which he had expressed a desire, 
he afterwards forgot all about it till several 
weeks later a bill was presented to him for its 
keep. 

Beethoven was a very early riser and was 
very simple in all his habits. Simplicity and 
straightforwardness were most marked charac- 
teristics of his nature, in fact he often carried 
the latter trait to such an extent that he some- 
times offended by the bluntness and rudeness 
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of his behaviour. He hated anything like shams 
or pretence, and showed the greatest contempt 
for any one who practised them, and never for- 
gave any one who told him a lie. Essentially a 
man of the people, both by birth and education, 
Beethoven was yet the welcome friend and 
guest of many of the highest nobility of Vienna, 
who disregarded the roughness of his exterior 
in their appreciation of his great genius, and 
keen enjoyment of his marvellous powers of 
improvisation. Not that it was always easy to 
get him to play when they desired it, for he was 
horribly shy and of fitful temper, but once 
having sat down to the piano, and a theme 
being given him, he would soon forget every- 
thing but his art, and play so divinely as to 
keep his hearers spell-bound for hours at a time. 
It was not so much by wonderful execution as 
by expression that Beethoven did this, the 
exquisite softness of his piano, the tenderness 
of the pathetic parts (a countryman of his says 
once in a letter to a friend that Beethoyerl 
*'made the piano singv^\\}ci a deep pathos that 
went to my heart ") often bringing tears to the 
eyes of his listeners, though it must not te 
inferred dfrom this that his playing was weak, 
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the forte parts being equally noticeable by 
the strength and grandeur, sometimes almost 
amounting to fury, with which they were given. 
What treasures posterity might have gained 
had it been possible to preserve even a few 
of these improvisations it is useless to imagine ; 
pity that the phonograph was not then invented ! 

At Vienna, Beethoven found several noble 
patrons who encouraged and assisted him in 
various ways, and it was, in fact, through the 
generosity of some of these that he was at 
length freed from the grinding poverty which 
had weighed so heavily on him from his 
earliest childhood, arid an annuity was secured 
to him which at all events sufficed for his needs, 
though he was sometimes put to considerable 
shifts for money, partly owing to his want of 
management in his affairs, partly to his gener- 
osity towards the son of an unworthy brother, 
whom he adopted at the death of the boy's 
father. This nephew, whom Beethoven loved 
with the warmest affection, ill-responded to 
such goodness, and was the cause of much 
sorrow to his noble-hearted relative in after 
years. 

Foremost among Beethoven's patrons and 
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friends at Vienna was Prince Lichnowsky, in 
whose house he even resided for a time, but 
this was an arrangement which could not last 
long, the composer being far too erratic in his 
ways and unconventional in his manners, to be 
willing to submit to the restraints of society. 
It is, however, a gratifying fact that the friend- 
ship between the noble amateur and the im- 
petuous musician was not affected by it; 
Beethoven constantly playing to the guests 
assembled at the Princes house, and being 
treated by them with all the honour and 
admiration which he deserved. For all this, 
he was often very touchy, and it required the 
greatest tact on the part of his friends to avoid 
hurting his over-sensitive nature. With other 
musicians, too, Beethoven was not always on 
the friendliest terms, though this must not be 
ascribed to any jealousy in him, as he was 
always ready to recognise talent in others ; it 
arose rather from the extreme honesty and 
bluntness of his nature, which often led him 
into saying and even doing rude things which 
gave offence. Much allowance must also be 
made for him on the score of his health, which 
was never good, his malady often causing both 
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great irritability as well as terrible depression 
of spirits. We must recollect, too, that, with but 
a short interval, Beethoven's life was a con- 
tinuous battle with adverse circumstances, and 
embittered by the unkindness and ingratitude 
of those who should have been most devoted 
to him — viz., his own relatives. 

In the course of the year 1798, when there- 
fore the composer was a young man of only 
twenty-eight, symptoms of the dire misfortune 
which afterwards completely befell him, deafness, 
showed themselves. It was believed to be the 
result of a fever from which he had suffered a 
year or two previously ; but whatever may have 
been the cause it was undoubtedly the greatest 
physical privation that a musician could be 
called upon to endure. At first only a singing 
and buzzing in the ears, it rapidly increased to 
an alarming extent, and of a kind that defied 
all the attempts of physicians and surgeons to 
cure or even to alleviate. The certainty of 
being doomed to such a disaster would be a 
severe blow to any one, but to a man like Beet- 
hoven, whose whole soul was filled with the 
sensation of sounds, it must have been an over- 
whelming misfortune ; yet we find the following 

H 
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passage in a letter written by him on the 
subject : — 

" I will as far as possible defy my fate, though 
there must be moments when I shall be the 
most miserable of God's creatures — not un- 
happy, no, that I never could endure ! I will 
grapple with fate, it shuU never drag me 
down." 

This resolution, so courageously expressed, 
was bravely maintained to the last; far from 
giving up in despair, as one might almost have 
expected he would under conditions so dis- 
heartening, Beethoven almost seems to have 
redoubled the energy with which he set to 
work, for most of his grandest works were 
composed after his deafness had at all events 
begun, and many of them even after his hearing 
was so entirely gone that he could not hear a 
single note of them himself. From this time, 
too, conversation with Beethoven became very 
difficult, communication at first being obtained 
by meians of an ear-trumpet which the composer 
used, but which he soon relinquished as being 
insufficient, but afterwards in writing, and for 
this purpose he always carried a little note-book 
and pencil in his pocket which he would offer 
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to those who attempted to hold conversation 
with him. 

We have already seen that the composition 
of music was the work of Beethoven's life, real, 
hard, earnest work too : his ideal was a very 
high one, and he strove hard to attain it. 
When at work on any great composition he 
would often shut himself up for hours together, 
forgetful of everything, even his bodily needs — 
food, sleep, were all unheeded when he was 
composing ; and, then, the work accomplished, 
he would emerge from his self-imposed retire- 
ment, utterly worn-out and exhausted from the 
exertion he had undergone. When in the 
country, where, during many years of his life, 
he spent the summer — for he was a great lover 
of Nature, delighting in the woods and fields, 
the song of birds and the sound of flowing 
water — a great deal of the work was done in the 
open air, and he would tramp and rush about 
the fields humming and shouting, beating time 
and waving his hands about in a way that led 
some of the coujitry-people to suppose he was 
mad, then suddenly stand still and jot down the 
ideas he had been working at in one of the 
sketch-books before mentioned. The ideas 
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thus preserved, would be afterwards worked 
out and elaborated indoors. Beethoven re- 
tained his love for life in the open air to the 
very last, long after he had ceased to hear the 
sounds in which he had so much delighted. 

In person Beethoven was rather below middle 
height, of dark complexion, the face frequently 
red, and a good deal marked with small-pox ; 
a quantity of thick dark hair (in later life 
streaked with grey) was brushed back from the 
broad, high and noble-looking brow, a nose in 
which great sentiveness was expressed, and a 
delicately cut mouth; but the eyes were his 
most noticeable feature, their expression varying 
at every change of mood, being now soft and 
tender, anon wild and almost fierce, and dilating 
to an immense size when he was playing or 
composing. On the whole, by no means a 
handsome man, yet everything about him de- 
noted a strength of purpose, an elevation of 
mind, that made an indelible impression upon all 
who came in contact with him. His hands, too, 
were remarkably ugly, with short, stumpy fingers, 
very broad at the ends; as years advanced he 
became very negligent in his dress, which some- 
times rendered his appearance still less attractive 
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than it would otherwise have been. It is 
painful to think of his sad and lonely life, 
uncheered by the tenderness of wife or sister ; 
his ideal of women was a lofty one, his treat- 
ment of them most chivalrous ; yet the lady by 
whose charms he was captivated made no re- 
sponse to his affection, and to his other trials 
was added the grief of unreciprocated love. 
Some writers have ventured to hint that 
Beethoven had no religion, but this is confuted 
by many things. That he made but little out- 
ward profession of his faith is true enough, 
though he gladly received the ministrations of 
a priest of the Roman Catholic Church when 
his end was near ; but a careful study of his life 
convinces us that religion exercised a powerful 
influence on his whole being, a belief in which 
we are confirmed by numerous extracts from 
his diary, the receptacle of his most intimate 
thoughts and feelings. 

Beethoven's end was accelerated by a chill 
which he caught in returning to Vienna from 
his brother's house in the country in an open 
carriage, in December, 1829. He lingered 
through a painful and distressing illness, in 
which he was solaced by the devotion of one 
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or two faithful friends (his own relatives treating 
him with a marked neglect which must for ever 
be a disgrace to them), till the 26th of the 
following March, when he died during a sudden 
and violent storm of thunder, lightning, rain and 
hail. His funeral, which took place three days 
later, was attended by an immense concourse 
of people, foremost among whom were several 
musicians of note. 

When his affairs came to be looked into, it 
was found that Beethoven, far from having 
amassed a fortune by his compositions, had left 
only a very modest sum to his heirs. This is quite 
easy to understand. His works, many of them 
the grandest and most sublime that can ever be 
heard, were not written to order, they were the 
outcome of his great genius. Beethoven com- 
posed music because it was as much apart of his 
being to do so as it was necessary to him to 
breathe the air, but it was not in order to gain 
money that he composed ; he would have done 
just the same had he never made a penny by 
it. He was not the spoiled darling of Courts 
and Sovereigns ; and though there were those 
who loved his music then, it was not till after 
his death that it became widely or fully known 
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and appreciated. No titles of honour were 
ever conferred on the great master, he would 
scarcely have valued them if they had been ; 
but the title which he earned for himself, and 
by which he loved to be called was that of 
*' Tondichter," or, " Tone-poet." 

Most of us are more or less familiar with 
some of Beedioven's works ; his sonatas alone, 
had he composed nothing else, would have won 
for him no inconsiderable fame, but his Masses, 
his sym phonies, and last, though perhaps not least, 
his magnificent opera of " Fidelio," entitle him, 
if not to be ranked above all other composers, at 
least to a high place among the very first. ^ 

Our account of the " King of Composers '' 
would, however, be incomplete did we not say 
something more of his music, without attempting 
any criticism of his works, a task which the 
writer of this sketch would not presume to 

* We may here mention that it was not till after much con* 
sideration that Beethoven brought himself to compose the opera 
of "Fidelio." The desire to compose an opera was in itself 
very strong in him, but the difficulty of finding a subject was 
great. So elevated were the sentiments of the composer that 
it would have been impossible for him to debase his art by 
composing music to any libretto in which the ideas were not 
equally pure and noble. This sine qud non he found in the story 
of"Fidelio." 
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undertake. We may observe that Beethoven's 
compositions differ greatly from those of any 
of his predecessors. This no doubt was the out- 
come of strong originality, partly arising from 
his own personality, partly from the fact that 
(in so far as his pianoforte works are concerned), 
they were written for a far more highly developed 
and improved instrument than the old harp- 
sichord, the instrument in common use at the 
time when he began to compose. We find 
some of his sonatas inscribed, ** Pour clavecin 
ou pianoforte," which shows that they could be 
played on either instrument, clavecin signifying 
clavichord or harpsichord, while others are 
specially inscribed " Fiir das Hammerclavier," 
as the pianoforte was at first distinctively named 
in German. Here, too, we may remark that, 
with but few exceptions, Beethoven did not 
give particular names to his works, the '* Sonata 
Path6tique," "Sinfonia Eroica** were indeed so 
called by him ; not so, however, the lovely sonata 
in C sharp minor, commonly known as the 
*' Moonlight Sonata," this name having been 
tacked on to the work by other people. The 
story of the •* Sinfonia Eroica " is very character- 
istic of Beethoven. That the composer was a 
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democrat we have already said, and being young 
and enthusiastic at the period when Napoleon I. 
was pursuing his brilliant career, Beethoven 
naturally admired him and believed in him, 
believed that the conqueror was born to be the 
deliverer of nations from the tyranny of usurpers. 
Inspired with this belief, he composed this 
grand symphony in honour of Napoleon, whose 
name he inscribed on the title-page ; nay, he 
was even about to send the work to Paris, 
when the news reached Vienna that his hero 
had assumed the titleof Emperor. Disappointed, 
even enraged, at the disillusion which was thus 
thrust upon him, Beethoven tore off the title- 
page and threw the music on the ground, where 
he would have trodden it to pieces had not 
those who were present rescued the precious 
work from so untimely a fate ; and the name 
" Buonaparte Symphony " was changed for that of 
** Sinfonia Eroica: in Memory of a Great Man." 
As we said above, Beethoven's name would 
have been rendered immortal by his pianoforte 
sonatas alone, but when we add to these several 
overtures, concertos for piano and orchestra, for 
violin, several trios, numerous quartets, sonatas 
for piano and violin, every one of which is a 
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masterpiece; above all, his unequalled sym- 
phonies; and besides these two Masses, the 
oratorio entitled " The Mount of Olives," and 
the magnificent opera " Fidelio," we shall have 
said enough to show what were the colossal 
powers of the composer, what the enormous 
amount of energy, of hard work and deter- 
mination he possessed to enable him to produce 
so much in the face of the terrible affliction 
under which he laboured. 





JOHN BAPTIST CRAMER. 

Bom, 177 1 ; Died, 1858. 

psr-^r^OHN BAPTIST CRAMER, born 
at Mannheim, 1771, died at Lon- 
don, 1858, was descended from a 
musical family originally living in 
Silesia. His father came to London, where he 
was considered one of the best violinists of 
his time, and attained a very respectable posi- 
tion. 

He had three sons, all of them musicians, but 
John Baptist Cramer is the only one who made 
a lasting name for himself. Though born at 
Mannheim, he was educated in London, to 
which city his father removed when the boy 
was but a year or two old. He was a pupil of 
dementi, so far as his pianoforte playing was 
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concerned, but his theoretical knowledge was a 
good deal of it self-acquired, and his tastes led 
him to study the works of musicians such as 
Handel, Bach, Haydn, Mozart, &c. 

He founded the house of Cramer & Co., 
music-publishers, where he brought out his own 
works and those of many classical composers. 

His playing was distinguished by the perfect 
evenness of both hands, and was highly com- 
mended even by Beethoven ; he was also a 
remarkably good reader of music. 

His compositions were tolerably numerous, 
and are remarkable rather for the correctness 
of their style than for their melodiousness ; his 
** Studies " form an excellent work for practice. 
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JOHN NEPOMUK HUMMEL. 

Bom, 1778; Died J 1837, 

OHN NEPOMUK HUMMEL, 
born at Presburg, 1778, died at 
Weimar, 1837. He received his 
first instruction in music from his 
father, music- teacher at a military school at the 
Wartburg. 

In 1785 he went to Vienna, where he met 
Mozart, who, recognizing the boy's talent, 
received him into his own house and taught 
him for two years. Under such a master the 
youth made prodigious progress, which induced 
his father to set out with him on a concert- 
giving tour through Germany, Denmark, 
Holland, and England, which proved success- 
ful. On his return to Vienna, Hummel de- 
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voted himself to the study of counterpoint, and 
soon after began to compose. In 1804, he was 
appointed Capell-meister to Prince Esterhazy, 
a post previously occupied by the great Haydn. 
Eventually he entered the service of the 
Grand-Duchess Maria-Paulowna of Weimar, 
(a Russian princess), and travelling in her 
suite to Russia met with a most favourable 
reception in that country. 

He was regarded as the most correct and 
graceful pianist of his time, and was especially 
noted as an improvisator. Hummel composed 
a considerable quantity of church music, now 
seldom heard ; and a number of sonatas, etudes, 
one or two well-known concertos, &c.; but 
though many of his pieces contain much that 
is pretty and graceful, he cannot by any means 
be regarded as a composer of the highest 
order. 
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JOHN FIELD. 

^^r«, 77<$*2; Died, iSj/. 

ggOHN FIELD, born at Dublin, 1782, 
died at Moscow, 1837. The son 
of one musical man, and grandson 
of another still better musician. 
Field was taught music from his earliest child- 
hood. So severe were his instructors, that he 
even ran away from home to escape from their 
teaching, but he was recaptured and brought 
back. When he was old enough, his father 
took him to London, and apprenticed him to 
Clementi & Co., in whose pianoforte warehouse 
the boy acted as salesman and at the same time 
received instruction in pianoforte-playing from 
Clementi, with whom he became a favourite 
pupil. Field travelled in company with his 
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master to Paris, Germany, and Russia, in which 
last country he established himself as a teacher 
of the piano, and where he met with greater 
success than in any other country. 

He composed a variety of pianoforte music, 
but his " Nocturnes " are almost the only 
things that survive. These ** Nocturnes" were 
the first of their kind, some of them very beau- 
tiful, and Schumann (whose approval is worth 
having !) speaks of them in terms of the high- 
est praise. 





FREDERICK WILLIAM 
KALKBRENNER. 

Born^ 1784; Died^ 184^. 

REDERICK WILLIAM KALK- 
BRENNER, born at Cassel, 1784, 
died in Paris, 1849. 

Of Jewish origin, and the son of 
a musical father, Kalkbrenner's early education 
was undertaken by his father, from whose care, 
however, he soon passed to the Conservatoire 
of Paris, and there distinguished himself by his 
industry and ability. After studying there for 
some years under Adolph Adam, he left, taking 
several prizes with him, and proceeded to 
Berlin and Vienna, where he played in public, 
and made the acquaintance of Clementi, Hum- 
mel, &c., who do not appear though, to have 

I 
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had much influence upon his style, which was 
completely French. He afterwards went to 
London, where for some years he became a 
fashionable teacher, but finally settled in Paris, 
where his success both as a teacher and public 
performer was great. He also became a mem- 
ber of a noted firm of pianoforte-makers, by 
which means he made a considerable fortune. 
His playing was ver>' brilliant, but mechanical, 
and the style of his compositions, which were 
numerous, but mostly of a conventional type, 
was quite in accordance with the manner of his 
playing, nor have they had any lasting merit. 
Almost the only thing by him which remains to 
this day is an instruction-book and a series of 
6tudes, of some technical value. Kalkbrenner 
was a man of great vanity, and his own opinion 
of his talents was scarcely equalled by that 
of his contemporaries. His music is but little 
played now. 



KARL MARIA VON WEBER. 




Bom^ 1786; Died, 1826. 

ARL MARIA VON WEBER, born 
at Eutin, in Holstein, 1786; died 
in London, 1826. His father, one 
of a good Austrian family, began 
life as an officer in the army of the Elector 
Palatine of the Rhine, but his fortunes having 
fallen to a very low ebb, partly as the result of 
misfortune and partly in consequence of his 
reckless mode of life and extravagant habits, he 
was at length compelled to make a living by 
teaching music, an art for which he possessed 
some ability. Karl, who early showed signs of 
musical taste and talent, was soon pressed into 
the service by being associated with his father 
in various public performances. Thus it was 
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that, while still a mere child, and before he had 
had any musical education worth calling by 
that name^ the boy produced a number of com- 
positions, which, though well received at the 
time, and remarkable as being the work of so 
young a composer, yet did not survive long, and 
are now entirely forgotten. Unequal to the 
task of carrying on his son s musical education 
himself, Franz Anton Weber (this was the 
father's name) placed him under several teachers 
in succession, an unwise proceeding in some 
respects, as being apt to lead the pupil into a 
desultory manner of study, yet which was the 
best under the circumstances that so erratic a 
man as Franz Anton could do for his son. All 
these teachers were men of more or less note, 
among them may be mentioned Henschkel, a 
celebrated pianist of the time ; Michael Haydn 
and Kalcher, Court-organist of Munich. Under 
these, and other professors, Weber studied 
assiduously, and acquired a more thorough 
knowledge of his art than his father was capable 
of imparting to him. While still very young 
(only eighteen), he had the good fortune to be 
appointed conductor of the music at the opera- 
house of Breslau, an engagement which he only 
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occupied for a short time, partly owing to the 
folly of his own conduct, and partly to his being 
too young for a post of so much responsibility. 
After leaving Breslau, Weber for a time occu- 
pied a similar post at the Court of Wurtemberg, 
but neither did he remain here for long, as he 
was so unfortunate as to incur the Kings anger, 
by the commission of a foolish practical joke, 
and also from a suspicion under which he 
laboured (though he was eventually exonerated 
from all blame in the matter) of some dishonesty 
in money matters, a suspicion in which his father 
was also implicated, and, it is to be feared, with 
some truth. Weber was singularly unfortunate 
in one respect, and that a most important one 
— namely, his parents. His mother was exces- 
sively delicate, and from her he inherited the 
feeble constitution and tendency to consumptive 
disease to which he early succumbed. While 
on the other hand, so far from setting a good 
example to the son of whose talents he was ever 
ready to take advantage, Franz Anton Weber 
was a man of whom it might justly be said he 
was ** unstable in all his ways," and his influence 
over his son was anything but good. Karl 
Maria did in fact fall into very idle and dissi- 
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pated habits for a year or two, but fortunately 
he had sufficient sense of what was right, and 
strength of mind enough to check himself before 
he had gone far in a career which could only 
have ended in disgrace and ruin. 

Weber next went to Mannheim, and from 
this period his real musical activity may be said 
to date. Here he was thrown into the society 
of several men of eminent musical ability, 
association with whom stimulated him to zeal in 
the exercise of his talents. He studied the 
theory of music with Gottfried Weber (a distant 
cousin), a man of great acquirements in this 
branch of the art, and at the same time carried 
on a friendly rivalry in pianoforte-playing with 
a young Jew named Bee, who was afterwards 
known as the celebrated composer, Meyerbeer. 
During his stay at Mannheim, Weber composed 
an opera called **Abu Hassan," and another 
called "Das Waldmadchen," or '^Silvana,*' 
which increased his fame in his own country, 
by the success of which he was encouraged 
in the prosecution of his art. 

He next made a lengthened tour in Germany 
and Switzerland, which seemed for a time to 
have a beneficial effect upon his health, both 
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physically and morally. He visited all the 
principal cities of Germany, and everywhere 
met with a favourable reception, and ended by 
being made director of the opera at Prague. 
This was an employment thoroughly in accord- 
ance with his tastes, and for which he was 
eminently fitted by his connection with the 
theatre from his earliest youth. Shortly after 
establishing himself at Prague he was married 
to Karoline Brandt, a singer of some eminence, 
whose acquaintance he had made some time 
previously, at Frankfort, on the occasion of the 
first performance of his opera, '^Silvana." This 
lady, to whom he was warmly attached, proved 
herself a most devoted and loving wife, and 
their happiness, though brief, was unbroken. 

About this time Weber \yrote some of his 
best pianoforte compositions, such as his 
sonatas, the " Concertstiick " in F, and the 
well-known *' Invitation a la Valse." He set 
to music some patriotic songs written by 
Theodor Korner'^ and others, and also com- 

* Theodor Komer, bom at Dresden, 1731, sometimes called 
" The Poet of Freedom," and memorable chiefly for his collec- 
tion of poems, most of them spirited battle-songs, called "Ltier 
und Schwert" (Lyre and Sword). Strongly imbued with the 
spirit of freedom, and full of hatred against the French, who 
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posed a cantata, entitled ** Strife and Victory/' 
to commemorate the fall of Napoleon Buona- 
parte, at Waterloo. In the meantime his posi- 
tion at Prague had become unpleasant, owing to 
the jealousy of some of his companions, and he 
removed to Dresden, where he obtained a post 
similar to the one he had held at Prague. He 
was very desirous to establish German opera in 
that city, where Italian opera had hitherto 
reigned supreme, and with this object in view 
he composed the opera by which his name has 
been rendered immortal — '' Der Freischtitz." 
Such, however, were the difficulties in the way 
of its being performed, and so numerous the 
obstacles interspersed by those who were averse 
to any change, that it was not brought out for a 
year or two after it was finished, and then not 
at Dresden, but at Berlin, where Weber 
seems to have been better understood. " Der 
Freischutz" was enthusiastically received by 
the public, though some of the musical critics 
were for a time inclined to find fault with it, but 
these also were obliged at length to give in, and 

were then attempting the subjugation of his country, Korner 
joined the Volunteer Force known as " Liitzow's Horse,'' and 
was killed in battle at the early age of twenty-two. 
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Weber's position as a composer of a very high 
order, was fully established. This took place in 
1820, and in the year following he brought out 
his ^' Preciosa." This was again succeeded by 
'* Euryanthe/' which was first given at Vienna, 
the renowned singer, Madame Henrietta Son- 
tag, taking the principal part in it. 

It did not meet with so favourable a reception 
as '* Der Freischlitz " had done, greatly owing 
no doubt to the extreme dulness and stupidity 
of the libretto, for some of the music it contains 
is exquisitively beautiful, and worthy of the 
composer of ^' Der Freischutz. But Weber, who 
was terribly sensitive, seems to have felt this 
very much, his health already enfeebled, began 
to give way rapidly, and he was obliged to give 
up all work, and go into the country for com- 
plete rest and change of air. 

But an event soon occurred which greatly 
cheered his failing spirits, and enabled him to 
make one more effort for the sake of his wife 
and children. 

Weber's fame had extended to England, 
and the directors of Covent Garden Theatre 
wrote, inviting him to compose an opera to be 
performed there in English. This was how 
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'* Oberon " came to be written. It cost Weber 
more labour than his feeble health really war- 
ranted him to undertake, for he was obliged to 
study the English language, with which he was 
scarcely at all acquainted, in order rightly to 
understand his subject. But he set manfully to 
work, and the opera was ready by the early 
part of 1826. It had been arranged that he 
should himself superintend its production, and 
he set out for England, accompanied by a friend 
named Furstenau, a flute-player of some note, 
in February of that year. The journey in 
those days was by no means the easy thing that 
it now is, and Weber found it sufficiently trying, 
but he was cheered by the hearty welcome 
afforded to him by the English people. His 
one great idea at this time was to make money, 
not for himself, but for the dear ones whom he 
felt certain he must soon leave to struggle alone, 
and for whom he had as yet not been able to 
make adequate provision. So he worked at the 
rehearsals of " Oberon," that the performance 
might be as perfect as it was possible to make 
it, and it really was a great success. But the 
exertion and excitement were too much for the 
composer, who, nevertheless held to his bargain. 
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of conducting the twelve performances agreed 
upon, and he further resolved to give a concert 
on his own account, trusting that the people 
who had testified so much admiration for his 
music would further show their appreciation of 
him by attending in good numbers. But his 
hopes in this direction were doomed to disap- 
pointment, some counter-attraction took a great 
many of them away, and the concert-room was 
not half full. The blow was a terrible one to 
the sensitive composer, who was so much over- 
come by the hard work he had undergone that 
the doctor prescribed absolute rest as the only 
chance of recovery. This was impossible under 
existing circumstances, Weber determined to 
finish the performances of ** Oberon,*' and then 
proceed without delay and by the quickest route 
possible home to his wife and children, whom 
he longed with such feverish desire to see once 
more. But this wish was not to be gratified. 
He had made arrangements to start on the 6th 
of June, and on the 4th a few friends had met 
at the house of Sir Henry Smart, where Weber 
was staying, to bid him farewell. He was very 
much exhausted, and his friends persuaded him 
to retire very early to bed, but when they went 
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to his room to call him the next morning, he 
was quite dead, having passed away quietly in 
his sleep. 

Weber was buried in the Roman Catholic 
Chapel in Moorfields, Mozart's Requiem being 
performed as a tribute to his memory, by some 
of the members of the company who had 
shortly before assisted in the production of his 
*'Oberon/' His body was, however, removed 
to Germany, in 1844, and interred at Dresden 
amidst the greatest honours, and a handsome 
statue by the great sculptor, Rietschel, was 
erected to his memory in one of the principal 
squares . of that city, some years after- 
wards. 

Weber s merits as a composer were not fully 
understood at the time of his death neither in 
his own country nor abroad, but it is otherwise 
now. Wherever really good music is cultivated 
there will Weber s music be found. He was 
undoubtedly one of the great masters, though we 
can scarcely place him on a level with the 
giants of whom we have had to speak, nor 
would it be fair to make a comparison between 
them. Weber's style is peculiarly his own, 
taking us, as he so often does, into the fairy- 
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land of elves and mermaids and goblins, almost 
bewitching us in spite of ourselves. His music 
is always fresh and bright, and highly dramatic ; 
his pianoforte compositions brilliant, often diffi- 
cult, and requiring great feeling as well as skill 
for their perfect rendering. H is own execution as 
a performer was great, and he had an immense 
hand, which enabled him to grasp chords and 
perform feats, which were a matter of difficulty 
to most players, with the utmost ease. Weber s 
natural temperament was cheerful and gay, and 
this often enabled him to bear up under a load 
of worries and anxieties which might otherwise 
have completely weighed him down. That he 
was keenly sensitive to ridicule and to a want 
of appreciation in some of his contemporaries is 
true, but he never allowed this to react upon his 
musical nature (if we may so express it), his 
compositions never show the trace of it The 
indiscretions of his youth were more owing to 
his defective training than to any innate 
depravity in himself, and he more than atoned 
for them by the steadfastness of purpose with 
which he set himself to do his duty ; and his 
whole life, from the time he arrived at man- 
hood, was a constant effort to rise. His intense 
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devotion to his family was quite touching, he 
was nowhere so happy as in their presence; 
the one great desire of his life was for their 
welfare. 

Weber was a man of cultivated tastes in other 
things beside music ; an elegant writer, his pen 
was more than once used for the benefit of 
others, while his skill as an amateur artist was 
by no means despicable, and his conversational 
powers made him always an acceptable guest in 
society. 
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:GNATZ MOSCHELES, born at 
Prague, 1794, died at Leipzig, 1870. 
He displayed great taste for music 
while still very young, and was put 
to study at the Conservatorium at Prague, and 
made rapid progress. On the death of his 
father it became necessary for him to earn his 
own living, so he went to Vienna as a music- 
teacher. While there he made the acquaintance 
of many of the first composers and musicians of 
the day, with whom he became a great favourite. 
After a while, however, he set out on a tour, 
playing in several of the capitals of Europe, and 
stayed a whole winter in Berlin, where he gave 
lessons for a short time to Mendelssohn. From 
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there he passed on to London, where he lived 
for some years, and succeeded Sir H. Bishop as 
conductor of the Philharmonic Concerts, playing 
frequently at them. In 1846 he accepted a post 
at the Leipzig Conservatorium,which he occupied 
for the rest of his life, taking a great interest in 
his work and greatly adding to the reputation of 
the Conservatorium. He was both respected 
and beloved by his pupils, sparing himself no 
trouble where their interest was concerned, and 
working indefatigably for and with them. Bach, 
Beethoven, and other classical composers were 
his favourites, but he did not think much of the 
Modern school. Many of Moscheles' composi- 
tions are now forgotten, but his best works still 
keep their place, notably the ** 24 Etudes " 
and " Characteristic Studies," and some others. 
His life of Beethoven is a most valuable and 
interesting account of. the great master ; while 
his own diary, published under the title of 
** Aus Moscheles* Leben," contains a great deal 
of information about Mendelssohn and other 
contemporary musicians. 
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Born, 1797 ; Died, 1828. 

RANZ SCHUBERT, born at Lich- 
tenthal, a suburb of Vienna, 1797, 
died at Vienna, 1828. The son of 
a village schoolmaster, Franz was 
himself educated for the same occupation, and 
did really assist his father for a time as soon 
as he was old enough to be capable of teaching. 
The Schuberts were all of them more or less 
devoted to music, and Franz, who perhaps early 
showed more talent than any of them, was soon 
able to join with his father and two elder 
brothers, Ignaz and Ferdinand, in playing string 
quartets; he also began to compose while a 
mere child, and quite astonished every one who 
knew him by the progress he made in all 

K 
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branches of music. So surprising in fact was 
the rapidity with which he advanced that more 
than one of his teachers soon found themselves 
left behind by their gifted pupil. Franz entered 
the choir of the Lichtenthal parish church while 
a very little boy, and took all the soprano solos 
there when he was only eleven years old ; his 
voice was remarkably clear and beautiful, and 
his singing so full of feeling and expression as 
quite to delight all who heard him. Soon after- 
wards Schubert was entered as a pupil in the 
" Con vie ta " or training school for boys for the 
Court chapel at Vienna. Here his companions 
at first looked rather disdainfully on the fat, 
awkward-looking boy who always wore spec- 
tacles, but this was not for long, his proficiency 
on the violin, his lovely voice and good singing, 
soon showed them that Franz was no common 
boy, and taught the others to treat him with 
respect, if not with admiration. Meantime he 
was indefatigable in composing, and wrote his 
music on every bit of paper that he could lay 
hands on. Sonatas, operas, masses, and songs, 
nothing seemed to give him any difficulty, his 
masters, among whom was the well-known 
Capell-meister Salieri, a learned contrapuntist, 
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and one who was apt to be rather exacting in 
his requirements from his pupils, were fain to 
declare that the boy knew so much that they 
could teach him nothing more. ** He knows 
everything ; he has been taught by God," said 
one of them. 

At length, however, his voice broke, when 
he was nearly seventeen, and as he could no 
longer sing in the Imperial chapel it became 
necessary for him to find some other means 
of earning his living. Franz accordingly went 
home, and for a time assisted his father in his 
school. But the occupation was most uncon- 
genial, and one for which he was eminently 
unfitted ; the children did not make progress in 
spelling and reading as they ought to have 
done, and Franz lost his temper with them. 
During all this time, however (a period of about 
three years), he did not neglect his art, indeed, 
some of his very best songs were composed 
then, especially the celebrated " Erl King." 
He composed with extreme rapidity, in fact, the 
music seemed to come into his head so quickly 
that he could hardly write it down fast enopgh. 
He needed only to read a poem once or twice 
through and the music to it seemed to grow 
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almost before he had done reading it. His 
instrumental works were also very rapidly com- 
posed, though not of course so impetuously, as 
we may almost term it, as his songs. It is 
rather a remarkable fact with regard to Schubert 
that when he had finished any composition he 
generally put it away in a drawer or desk, and 
often did not take it out again for many weeks, 
or sometimes even months. 

This was not, however, always the case, and 
there are many instances of his having composed 
works in the morning which were performed 
the same evening. As a rule, Schubert worked 
all the morning, and gave himself up to the 
enjoyment of country walks, &c., in the after- 
noon, frequently ending the day with a visit 
to some theatre, or else to some gardens or 
tavern, which in those days served the young 
men of Germany the same purpose as a club 
does in our own country nowadays. 

When Schubert gave up school-keeping he 
lived for a time with a friend named Schober, 
who was a great admirer of his talent, and who 
grieved that the possessor of such a gift should 
be v;asting his life in the drudgery of teaching 
little children, Schober was well-ofiF, and he 
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endeavoured by every means in his power to 
introduce the musician to the notice of the 
public, though with but little success. Curiously 
enough others of Schubert's friends tried to do 
the same thing for him at different periods in 
his life, but always with the same result, more 
or less; the composer never became famous 
during his lifetime, it remained for posterity to 
do justice to the merits of most of his music. 

Schubert's next step was one that had a great 
effect upon his whole life, and ultimately upon 
his music. This was his entrance into the 
family of Count Johann Esterhazy as teacher 
of music. Schubert's residence with this noble 
family was not of very long duration, but while 
there he fell in love with one of the Count's 
daughters, and though she did not reciprocate 
the affection,* she yet valued the privilege of 
association with such a genius. With the 
musician, however, it remained a lifelong attach- 
ment, and much of the melancholy that pervades 
some of his compositions is perhaps attributable 
to his unrequited and hopeless passion. Another 
result of Schubert's residence on Count Ester- 

* It is even doubtful if the Countess knew of its existence 
though she may have guessed it. 
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hazy's estate in Hungary, where the family 
always spent the summer, was that he thereby 
became familiar with many Hungarian and 
Slavonic songs and national airs which he 
heard from the peasants, some of which he 
introduced in various forms into his own com- 
positions. During his stay in Hungary the 
composer was, as ever, very busy, many of his 
exquisite songs being written while there, and 
first sung by a Baron von Schonstein, an 
intimate friend of the family, who was the 
possessor of a magnificent voice, and who after- 
wards did all that lay in his power to make 
Schubert's music known in the highest circles 
of Viennese society. 

On his return to Vienna, Schubert went for 
a time to live with a poet named Mayrhofer, 
who wrote the words of many of his songs. It 
is said, in fact, that Mayrhofer frequently sat at 
one end of the table writing the words which, 
when completed, he would toss over to Schubert, 
who sat at the other end, where he would read 
the poem through and then at once write the 
music to it. Like many other musical com- 
posers Schubert was very keenly sensitive to 
the beauties of Nature, although from circum- 
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Stances he had less opportunity than many 
others of travelling and lived almost exclusively 
in the town. A trip that he took with his 
friend, the singer Vogl (another of those who 
knew how to appreciate his compositions and 
who brought them as much as possible before 
the Viennese public), in the summer of 1825, 
through the Salzkammergut, made a deep 
impression on him, part of which he described 
in some graphic letters written to his brother, 
but which had their lasting fruit for us in his 
songs from Scott*s ** Lady of the Lake" and 
others. 

In September, 1828, Schubert, who had long 
been in poor health, became very ill, so that his 
friends were alarmed for him, he however rallied 
to a great extent, but one day in the November 
following he suddenly pushed his plate away 
from him, while eating his dinner, exclaiming 
that the food tasted as if it were poisoned. 
This was the beginning of an attack of typhoid 
fever, to which he succumbed, after about a 
week's illness. He was lovingly tended by his 
brother Ferdinand, who had always been his 
faithful friend and adviser, as he had been the 
first to recognise his genius. In his delirium 
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Schubert frequently mentioned the name of 
Beethoven, the composer above all others whom 
he honoured and admired, and near whom he 
had often expressed the wish to be buried. 
His wish was complied with, and he was laid 
in close proximity to the King of Composers. 

Schubert died so poor that he did not leave 
enough money for his funeral expenses, nor were 
his relations in a position to defray them. A 
subscription was therefore raised, and a concert 
got up by his friends, for the double purpose of 
paying the funeral expenses and of raising a 
monument to the composer. After his death, 
as Schubert's music became better known and 
more widely appreciated, other monuments 
were erected to his memory in various places, 
but his real and most lasting monument consists 
in his own compositions. These were so numer- 
ous that hundreds of them have never been 
published, and are only in MS. form. We think 
of Schubert above all as a song writer, a form 
of composition in which he surpassed any of his 
predecessors, and in which he has had no equal 
since, but he also wrote a number of sonatas, 
symphonies, and other works of the greatest 
merit and exquisite beauty. He was less 
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successful as a composer of operas, although his 
wish to write such was strong. 

In person Franz Schubert was anything but 
attractive looking : he was very short and fat, 
and his features were commonplace. Music 
was the only subject that seemed to bring any 
light or expression into his face, but his eye 
seemed to kindle when he was composing or 
in any way occupying himself with music. He 
had fat, stumpy hands, very unsuited as one 
would have thought for the piano, nor was he 
in any sense a virtuoso on this instrument, 
though he played his own compositions, and, as 
an accompanist, it would have been hard to find 
his equal. With his own friends Schubert 
could be merry enough, but he did not shine 
in general society, and avoided it as much as 
possible. This was no doubt greatly owing to 
his extreme shyness. He was very humble, and 
neither expected applause nor cared much for it 
when it was given, and he was quite free from 
jealousy. A great writer^ has said, with refer- 
ence to the slight notice taken of Schubert 
during his lifetime : " One reason of the 
obscurity to which Schubert^s talent was con- 

• Schindler. 
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demned during his lifetime lay in a certain 
obstinacy, an unbending habit, which, without 
detracting from his declared independence, 
made him absolutely deaf to good and practical 
counsels on the part of well-meaning friends. 
This characteristic often appeared in social 
intercourse, as well as in musical matters, but 
it is not to be attributed to an excessive self- 
esteem, or overweening self-confidence. The 
devotion shown by Schubert on all occasions 
for the great musicians, his universal endeavours 
to improve himself, show that there is no ground 
for such an accusation." And farther on the 
same writer says, *' Schubert was positively 
indifferent to praise ; the utmost applause be- 
stowed on any of his works did not produce 
a change of countenance.'' 
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SIR JULIUS BENEDICT. 

Born, 1804; -Died, 1883. 

!IR JULIUS BENEDICT, born at 
Stuttgardt, 1804, died in London, 
1885. This highly gifted musician, 
who early displayed his musical 
talents, was first taught by Hummel, who 
passed him on, when about seventeen years 
old, to Weber, \vhose favourite pupil he speedily 
became. And not only did Benedict become 
the pupil of Weber, but his dear and intimate 
friend, between whom and himself there existed 
the warmest mutual affection, till Weber s un- 
timely death in 1826. Under Weber's teaching 
Benedict made such rapid progress that we 
find him acting as a conductor of opera at 
Vienna when only nineteen years of age, having 
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been recommended by Weber to the post, and 
not very long afterwards he was doing the same 
at the San Carlo Theatre, at Naples, where his 
first opera, **Giacinta ed Ernesto," was brought 
out. Later on Benedict visited Paris, where he 
became acquainted with many of the most 
eminent musicians of the day, by whom he was 
welcomed with the utmost kindness. He sub- 
sequently came to London (about 1835), where 
he continued to live during the rest of his life. 
A German by birth, he soon became an English- 
man by adoption, and in the course of his long 
and busy life received every mark of distinction 
and honour that could be granted him in this 
country. He was repeatedly engaged as a con- 
ductor of opera at one or other of the London 
theatres, as well as at high-class concerts ; not- 
ably the ** Monday Popular Concerts,'' which 
were subject to his directorship for many 
years. 

Sir Julius Benedict composed several operas, 
some cantatas of extreme beauty, oratorios for 
the provincial festivals annually held in some 
of the large towns of England, numerous 
ballads and pianoforte works of great merit. 
He was highly respected in his private character, 
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as well as for his great services in the cultivation 
and advancement of the best music. He received 
the honour of knighthood from the Queen, 
besides marks of distinction from nearly all the 
Sovereigns of Europe. 





FELIX MENDELSSOHN- 
BARTHOLDY. 

Borriy i8og; Died, 1847. 

ELIX, or, more properly, Jacob Lud- 
wig Felix Mendelssohn- Bartholdy, 
was born at Hamburg, February 3, 
1 809 ; died at Leipzig, November 4, 
1847. He was the eldest son, but second child, 
of his parents, the eldest being a daughter, 
Fanny, of whom we shall hear more anon. 

The Mendelssohns were originally Jews, but 
the musician's father assumed the additional 
surname of Bartholdy when he became a 
Christian, in which act he was joined by his 
wife, Leah ; and their children were all baptised 
into the Protestant (Lutheran) Church. 

Unlike many of the great musicians of whom 
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we have already treated, Felix Mendelssohn 
had his first teaching in the art not from his 
father but from his mother, who is said to have 
played and sung with considerable taste, though 
we do not know much beyond this. That she 
was a woman of judgment and good parts in 
other things besides music we do know from 
the admirable way in which she brought up her 
children, and from the result of her training, 
and the influence which her example seems to 
have had on them in after-life, and the tender 
affection which they, especially Felix, had for 
her. The bond of union was remarkably strong 
in the Mendelssohn family, and the family life 
a peculiarly happy one. 

When Felix was about three or four years 
old his parents removed to Berlin, and shortly 
after we find his father obliged to go to Paris 
on business matters, and taking his whole family 
with him. While there Felix and Fanny had 
pianoforte lessons from Mme. Bigot,* under 

* Madame Bigot was the wife of a librarian at one time in the 
service of the well-known Count Rasoumowsky, through whom 
the lady became acquainted with Haydn and Beethoven. Both 
these composers thought highly of her playing. Her husband 
losing his post at Count Rasoumowskys the lady was thrown 
upon her own resources, and for some time taught music in 
Paris, where they were then residing. 
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whose instruction they made great progress. 
On their return to Berlin the children's educa- 
tion seems to have been carried on with great 
strictness. They began their lessons at five 
o'clock in the morning, and hard work was the 
order of the day. Music was still the subject of 
special attention with the children, who both 
showed great talent for it, Ludwig Berger* 
giving them pianoforte lessons, while Zelter 
undertook the thorough bass and composition. 

Felix made his first appearance in public 
when he was nine years old, playing the piano 
part in a trio with great credit, and soon after 
we hear of his beginning in good earnest to 
compose. People were astonished at what the 
little fellow accomplished, for he tried his hand 
at a variety of compositions, a cantata, piano- 
forte sonatas, organ pieces, violin music, songs, 
symphonies and fugues ; he even wrote one or 

• Ludwig Berger, bom at Berlin, 1777, died 1839. One 01 ihe 
most famous pianists of his time. He founded a school of 
pianoforte playing at Berlin and numbered among his pupils 
Mendelssohn and his sister Fanny, Tawbert, Henselt, &c. He 
based his style of playing on that adopted by Mozart, though he 
did not otherwise resemble that great composer, being generally 
disliked on account of his very unamiable disposition. He was 
a composer of some merit, but little of his music is known in the 
present day. 

L 
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two operettas, all by the time he was thirteen. 
His master, Zelter, who was both strict and stern, 
was no less surprised than other people at the 
wonderful talents of his pupil, and resolved to 
take the boy to Weimar and introduce him to 
Goethe. 

The old poet was in his turn delighted with 
Felix, and kept him for a fortnight in his house, 
making much of him, and Felix, on his part, 
seems to have understood the great man very 
well, and was very happy. It must have been a 
rare sight to see the grand old poet **Jupiter," 
as Mendelssohn himself called him, listening 
with rapt attention to the playing of his young 
visitor, whom he would afterwards reward with 
a kiss for the pleasure he had given him. 
Mendelssohn seems to have made himself 
thoroughly at home with the old man, and 
the friendship thus begun lasted till Goethe's 
death (1831.) 

It says much both for Mendelssohn's natural 
disposition and for the training he must have 
had, that he was not puffed up with conceit at 
the praise bestowed on his playing and the 
amount of notice taken of him, not only by a 
man of such eminence as Goethe (who, by the 
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way, was not at all easy of access in general, 
nor always very amiable when that access was 
obtained), but by everyone who saw and 
heard him. But we are told that the boy was 
simple and natural, and modest about it all, 
and seemed to take it as a matter of course that 
he should play and compose just as other boys 
played at games or did their ordinary tasks. 
But it was with this difference — Mendelssohn 
composed music because he could not help it, 
he played because he delighted in music, and 
when he sat down to the piano he forgot every- 
thing else about him. But withal he was a 
thorough boy^ and delighted in fun and frolic 
and merry pranks as much as any other boy. 
This bright joyousness was a marked feature 
of his character throughout life. 

Mendelssohn's next master was Aloys 
Schmitt, and with him he played a duet for two 
pianofortes at a concert in the spring of 1822, 
shortly after which the whole of the Mendels- 
sohn family started on a longt our through 
Switzerland. They all enjoyed it thoroughly, but 
especially Felix, who entered upon everything 
with all the eagerness of youth. This ardour 
in all. that he did was anothex of his leading 
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characteristics, and in this, as well as in subse- 
quent journeys, we shall see how entirely he 
gave himself up to the enjoyment of the beauties 
of Nature, to which he was truly sensitive. The 
scent of a flower, the hum of bees, the rippling 
of a brook, the grandeur of mountain scenery, 
the vastness of the ocean, each and all of these 
exercised a powerful influence over him, which 
he would render again in some of his wonderful 
music. 

But whether on a journey or at home Felix 
was never idle, and it was so in the present 
instance. He composed several songs and a 
pianoforte quartette while staying at S^cheron, 
near Geneva, and brought away impressions 
that stood him in good stead for other works. 

One thing that was of peculiar benefit to 
Mendelssohn was the custom which existed in 
his home of having musical parties every 
Sunday, at which one or more of his composi- 
tions was always given, he himself conducting. 
He thus early acquired the habit of conducting 
music, and had the advantage of hearing his 
work ably criticised before it was publicly 
performed. We say ably because there was 
always a number of good musicians present at 
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these assemblies, at which indeed it was esteemed 
an honour to be present. On these occasions 
Felix and his sister Fanny, herself a first-rate 
pianist and good composer, took the piano 
parts, and Paul, the younger brother, the violon- 
cello, while Rebecca, the younger sister, sang. 
Abraham Mendelssohn did not himself take any 
part in the music, but he was always an eager 
and interested listener, and spared nothing that 
could assist in the development of his son's 
gifts. He allowed no trifling, and was resolved 
that if music were to be his son's chosen occupa- 
tion he should make it his life's work, but the 
choice was not to be made hastily, nor without 
ample proof that his genius was equal to the 
task. 

Two events which occurred about this time 
seem to have made a great impression on the 
young composer, and to have deepened the 
religious feeling which was innate in his nature 
— one was the becoming possessed of Bach's 
Passion Music (St. Matthew) — a work which he 
was never tired of studying, and from which he 
learnt much* — while the other was his own con- 

* Mendelssohn soon after this conducted a public perform- 
ance of the Passion Music given by the Sing-academie of Berlin, 
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firftiation, a circumstance always attended with 
much severe preparation in the Protestant 
Church of Germany, and which is there re- 
garded as a turning-point in a boy's life, when 
he is supposed to leave boyhood behind him 
and to take the duties of life more seriously 
upon him. Felix had, indeed, already begun 
his life-work in good earnest, and his mind was 
fully made up as to what was to be his course. 
Soon after this Mendelssohn paid his first 
visit to the seaside, to a place called Dobberan, 
on the Baltic. He was much struck by the 
immensity and grandeur of the ocean, and it 
inspired him with feelings unlike any that had 
taken hold of him before. Some of this he 
eave to the world in his ** Meeresstille " over- 
ture. He loved Nature in all her aspects, but 
is said to have declared that the sea affected 
him more than anything else. The beauty and 

and this performance was no doubt the forerunner of the many 
that have since taken place, as it brought Bach's music again 
before the public and taught them (Mendelssohn taught them) 
to understand and appreciate it. The performance was very 
successful, and its repetition at once demanded, and the know- 
ledge of the master's works has gone on increasing ever since. 
Mendelssohn's own words with reference to this were : " It was 
an actor and a Jew who restored this great Christian work to 
the people." The actor was Edouard Devrient, 
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elegance of a climbing flower, the scent of 
another, and so on, all suggested music to his 
mind.** 

. Moscheles was at Berlin about this time and 
was requested by Abraham Mendelssohn to 
give piano lessons to his son. .This the virtuoso 
reluctantly consented to do, for he already felt 
that Felix Mendelssohn's playing was so fine 
that no one could do much to improve it, and a 
few days later Moscheles confessed : ** To-day 
I gave Felix his first lesson, but could not an 
instant conceal from myself the fact that I was 
with my niaster, not my pupil." Other men, 
such as Hiller, Hummel, and many more, bore 
equal testimony that Mendelssohn's playing far 
outdid any they had ever heard. Even Cheru- 
bini, to whom the elder Mendelssohn took his 
son when on a visit to Paris, and who was 

* It is said that his Capriccio in E Minor was suggested by 
the trumpet-shaped flowers of the Eccremocarpus, which he said 
looked like trumpets for the fairies to play on. Another piece is 
said to have been suggested by a bunch of roses and carnations, 
of which latter he was particularly fond. He called this piece, 
" Nelken und Rosen in Menge : " " Cam itions and roses in 
plenty." The arpeggios in it are intended to represent the 
perfume arising from the flowers. It is needless to say that 
exquisite delicacy of touch and perfection of playing are required 
to render so subtle an essence, but Mendelssohn well knew how 
to accomplish this. 
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noted for the extreme surliness of his temper 
and churlish unwillingness to allow any merit 
to any one but himself, spoke in terms of enthu- 
siasm of the boy, and urged his father to allow 
him to follow the bent of his tastes as a com- 
poser and pianist 

In 1825, Abraham Mendelssohn removed 
with his family into another house, No. 3 
Leipziger Strasse, much larger than the one 
which had hitherto been their home, and one 
which will always be associated with the name 
of Felix on account of the ** Gartenhaus" in 
which so many of his best compositions were 
first given. It was a large, old-fashioned house, 
mansion it might almost be called, with grounds 
stretching far away in the rear, in the middle of 
which stood this " Gartenhaus," with a hall in it 
large enough to accommodate three or four hun- 
dred people. It was just the place for a family 
like the Mendelssohns, and Felix became in- 
tensely attached to it ; an ideal home, with all 
its pleasant surroundings of gardens, trees, 
shady walks, summer-houses, and quiet retreats, 
rendered the more delightful by reason of the 
happy, united life which they led in it; a 
bright, intelligent, highly cultivated, and talented 
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family of which Felix was the very life and 
soul. 

In the meantime, he had been steadily work- 
ing, always working, and his compositions were 
ever improving in style and importance, and 
now, when only in his seventeeth year, he 
astonished the world by the production of the 
grandest thing he had yet written. This was 
no other than the "Overture to the Midsummer 
Night's Dream." It was the outcome of much 
reading of Shakspeare which he and his sisters 
had enjoyed together soon after they got into 
the new house, and was first performed in the 
** Gartenhaus," to a crowded audience, which 
expressed its delight by tremendous applause. 
And here we may, perhaps not inaptly, give the 
names of a few of the visitors to the '* Garten- 
haus" to show the sort of society that Mendels- 
sohn lived amidst : some of them habitual fre- 
quenters of the musical meetings held there, 
others, casual visitors to Berlin who sought 
admittance to the charmed circle. Among 
them were Marx, Hiller, Zelter, Humboldt, 
Varnhagen, Lindblad, Ernst, Liszt, Mme. 
Schumann, Frau Milder, Mme. Schroder- 
Devrient, Clara Novello, Grisi, Pasta, Horace 
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Vernet, Heine, Korner, Bettina von Arnkn, 
Bunsen, and a host of other celebrities, some 
dramatists, some historians, poets, &c. All 
these people felt it an honour and delight to be 
present at the Sunday and other performances 
given at the **Gartenhaus/' a brilliant company 
truly, and in the midst of it all was Felix, the 
centre and life of the whole thing. 

The year 1829 was a most important one in 
the life of the musician, for then it was he paid 
his first visit to England. He appeared at 
several concerts of the Philharmonic Society, 
and met with a most enthusiastic reception. 
He was everywhere welcomed in the best 
society, feted, and made much of. He made a 
tour in Scotland, going as far as Staffa, where 
he got the inspiration of his "FingaFs Cave.** 
Then he went into Wales, where he spent some 
time in the house of a Mr. Taylor, whose 
family were so charmed with his society that 
they did not like to let him go. He seems to 
have made himself thoroughly at home with 
them, entering heartily into all their excursions 
and picnics, and joining in their impromptu 
dances with all the eagerness of youth, and not 
only did he enjoy the dancing, but so far was he 
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from being conceited, or vain of his talents, that 
he was always ready to take his turn at the 
piano and play waltzes and quadrilles ; he even 
taught his companions the galop, which they 
did not before know. 

Just when Mendelssohn was about to return 
home he unfortunately met with an accident, by 
which he hurt his leg so severely that he was 
obliged to keep his bed for some weeks. This 
happened in London, and it was the more dis- 
tressing to him because he was by it prevented 
from returning home to be present at the mar- 
riage of his beloved sister Fanny with the 
painter Hensel. This marriage fortunately did not 
make the break in the family circle that marriages 
generally do, for Fanny and her husband (who 
proved an acquisition in the family, and came 
to be regarded quite as a third brother) took 
up their abode in the ** Gartenhaus/' where 
Felix found them established when he was able 
to return home. One of the results of his visit to 
England was the ** Heimkehraus der Fremde*' 
(Son and Stranger), which he composed shortly 
after for the silver wedding of his parents. The 
so-called ** Reformation Symphony," written to 
commemorate the tercentenary of the Augsburg 
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Confession, was also composed during the winter 
that followed. 

The next year saw Mendelssohn again on his 
travels. He began by paying another visit to 
his friend Goethe (the last, for the poet died in 
the year following, 1831), a visit which seems 
to have afforded great enjoyment to both. 
Goethe had a keen appreciation of good music, 
and Mendelssohn afforded him much gratifica- 
tion by playing selections from the works of 
Bach, Haydn, Mozart, and others, with a good 
many of his own compositions interspersed, and 
playing them as he alone was capable of play- 
ing. A strange sort of sympathy seems to have 
existed between the old man and the youth, for 
Mendelssohn was little more, which made their 
intercourse very agreeable, nay more, intimate. 
Goethe, who was by this time very old, and 
who lived very much to himself, seems to have 
roused himself very much during the few days 
that Mendelssohn's visit lasted, in order to enjoy 
the young man*s company, and even induced 
him to prolong his stay beyond the time in- 
tended, saying, **that he had much to learn 
from him." 

After leaving Weimar, Mendelssohn travelled 
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by way of Munich and the Salzkammergut 
to Vienna, where he made a somewhat pro- 
longed stay, spending much of his time in the 
society of the numerous musicians whom he 
found there, then on by Venice and Florence 
to Rome, where he established himself for the 
winter. Here he set to work in good earnest 
(he had not been idle on the road, for we read 
of fresh compositions at almost every place at 
which he stopped), spending the mornings in 
composition and study, the after-part of the 
day in visiting all the sights to be seen in 
Rome, and in society. He was disappointed 
in much of the music that he heard (except 
that of the Sistine Chapel, where Allegri's 
** Miserere," &c., was given), but his remarks on 
the various works of art, &c., are full of interest 
and appreciation, and his enjoyment of the 
open-air, sunny life was intense. He says in 
a letter to his old instructor, Zelter : *' There is 
more that is divine here than can be enjoyed 
in a lifetime." Of course he made plenty of 
friends here, as he did wherever he went, and 
his stay was also rendered the more pleasant 
by his uncle, Solomon Bartholdy, being at that 
time occupant of a splendid palazzo on the 
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Pincian Hill. He also greatly enjoyed meeting 
with Julius Benedict, whom he had known as 
a boy in Berlin. 

Mendelssohn went on as far as Naples, 
where he spent several weeks visiting the 
islands, &c., delighting in the lovely bay, the 
sunny skies, the clear bright atmosphere, the 
fruits, the flowers, all of which made life very 
delightful, so full, as he himself says in one of 
his letters home, that he was overwhelmed by 
the mass there was to tell them.* 

Somewhat different, but equally interesting, 
did he find the journey home, which he took 
by the way of the Lago Maggiore, the Simplon, 
Chamonix, Geneva, the Furka Pass, Lucerne, 
and Engelberg, stopping for the second time 
at Munich, and then on through Heidelberg 
and Frankfort to Paris, where he spent the 
winter. He did not like Paris, and found very 
little in the musical world that was at all con- 
genial, although he there renewed acquaintance 
with Cherubini, Hiller, and mhefs. Still, 
Mendelssohn's music did not suit the French 

* Notwithstanding which he tells his .sisters .that he. "finds 
time in thcvcvenings to read both French and English that Jie 
may not forget them ! " 
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ideas of that day, and he was glad to leave the 
French capital for London early in the spring 
of 1832. He never visited Paris again. 

This was indeed a right royal tour for any- 
one to make, and the account we read of it in 
Mendelssohn's letters, shows us much of the 
musician's character. The whole forms a most 
delightful book and gives us a peep into the man's 
inmost soul. It ought, if possible, to be read 
in the original, as it loses much by translation. 

But with all this travelling Mendelssohn was 
not idle. His mind was continually being 
impressed with new pictures and fresh ideas 
which his wonderful genius straightway trans- 
formed into exquisite music. Music was thfe 
outcome of it all, wherever he went he made 
music, whether it were in some out-of-the-way 
village, far up among the Alps, on the worn- 
out and miserable organ of some secluded 
monastery, where he would hold the simple 
fathers spellbound by the strains of the most 
sublime " Miserere ;" or in the gay capital, where 
a crowded and fashionable audience would 
listen entranced to the performance of a brilliant 
concerto, or his " Overture to the Midsummer 
Night's Dream." 
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One result of Mendelssohn's travels was to 
cause him to make up his mind to settle down 
in his native country, and accordingly he 
accepted the appointment of Director of Music 
at Diisseldorf, in 1833. In this post he did 
not, however, remain very long, because he 
found his want of sympathy with theatrical 
performances interfered with his efficiency: 
but his residence at Diisseldorf is worthy of 
mention, because it was during this he com- 
menced his magnificent oratorio of " St. Paul." 
His next appointment, and one more in accord- 
ance with his tastes, was at Leipzig, where 
he went in 1835 as conductor of the Gewand- 
haus Concerts. He was very happy there, 
indeed, to quote his own words : " When I first 
came to Leipzig I thought I was in Paradise." 
It seemed as if the people of Leipzig and he 
understood each other thoroughly, besides 
which, he was in the midst of friends, and his 
was a nature that especially needed friendship 
and sympathy. 

Not long after Mendelssohn was established 
at Leipzig the first break took place in the 
happy family circle. His father, who had been 
suffering from a slight cold, which no one 
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thought of much consequence, passed away in 
his sleep on the 19th of November 1836. 
He was not a very old man, indeed, only sixty 
years of age, but he had for some time been 
quite blind, an affliction which was lightened 
as much as was possible by the tender, loving 
devotion of his children, who felt the blow 
very keenly. Felix hastened home at once, to 
endeavour to comfort his mother as much as 
was in his power, but he was obliged to return 
to Leipzig soon after the funeral was over. 
Here he busied himself with the completion of 
"St. Paul," a work in which his father had taken 
the deepest interest, and which he now felt it 
doubly incumbent on him to finish, from respect 
for his father's memory. This great oratorio, 
now familiar to so many of us, was given at 
the Lower Rhine Festival held at Dusseldorf 
in 1836.* 

Another event of great importance in the 
composer's life was, however, soon to take 
place, namely, his marriage with Mile. Jean- 

* Not many months elapsed before it was given in this 
country. The first performance took place at Liverpool in the 
autumn of the same year, and another was given by the Sacred 
Harmonic Society soon after. Mendelssohn himself came over 
to conduct it at Birmingham the following year. 

M 
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Renaud, a young lady whose acquaintance he 
had made during a visit he paid to Frankfort. 
She was the very beautiful daughter of a no 
less handsome mother, the latter was the widow 
of a French Protestant pastor, and so guarded 
was Mendelssohn in his approaches to the 
young lady that people at first thought his 
attentions were directed to the mother instead 
of the daughter ! The marriage took place in 
the early part of 1837, and proved one of great 
happiness, the couple being eminently fitted for 
each other, happiness which was only too soon 
destroyed by Mendelssohn's premature death. 

The composer's life was now truly a full 
one, the Gewandhaus Concerts provided him 
with ample occupation, for at them he was 
constantly bringing out fresh works of his 
own, as well as many by other masters that 
had been suffered to fall into oblivion, and for 
all this much work was required. But his 
orchestra and he were on the best of terms, 
and they readily threw their energies into 
whatever he proposed to do. 

The year 1840 saw the production of the 
famous ** Lobgesang '* (Hymn of Praise) at a 
festival given in Leipzig, to commemorate the 
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invention of printing. As with *'St. Paul," 
so now with this, one of the grandest of the 
master's compositions, its fame spread far and 
wide ; and to Birmingham is again due the 
honour of having introduced another immortal 
work to this country. Mendelssohn himself 
came over to conduct it, and its success was 
equal to that of its predecessor. 

About this time Frederick William IV., who 
had lately succeeded to the throne of Prussia, 
expressed himself as desirous to found an 
Academy of Arts at Berlin, the musical de- 
partment of which he now urgently invited 
Mendelssohn to undertake. After much con- 
sideration the latter somewhat reluctantly agreed 
to the proposal, but the arrangement was not 
altogether a satisfactory one. It took Men- 
delssohn too much away from his beloved 
Leipzig, and overwhelmed him with almost 
more work than even he, with his indomitable 
energy and perseverance, knew how to perform. 
In fact, he was nearly torn in pieces between the 
two places, for he could not altogether give up 
his post at the Gewandhaus Concerts. Besides 
this, he repeatedly paid visits to England, play- 
ing at the Philharmonic, and other concerts. 
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&€• He was always very happy when in this 
country, for here he was appreciated and under- 
stood. On one of his visits to England, the 
Queen sent for him to Buckingham Palace, and 
the interview really seems to have been pleasant 
to all parties concerned. His wife also came to 
this country with him on one occasion. 

One result of Mendelssohn's connection with 
the Berlin Academy was the production of a 
good deal of music that he might otherwise 
not have written, and which would have been a 
loss to posterity. Frederick William had a great 
liking for classical literature, and proposed the 
adaptation of several Greek and other plays to 
the German stage, the composition of the music 
to which devolved upon Mendelssohn ; hence 
arose the music to " Antigone " (Sophocles), 
'^Athalie" (Racine), "The Tempest" (Shake- 
speare), &c. 

Mendelssohn was also actively engaged about 
this time in the accomplishment of a scheme 
which he had long had very much at heart, andfor 
which everything now seemed ready, namely the 
establishment of the Conservatorium at Leipzig. 
The management of it was entrusted to the 
composer, who was appointed first professor of 
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pianoforte and composition, Robert Schumann 
being a worthy coadjutor in this branch, while 
the other professorships were no less ably filled. 

But the incessant strain of hard work, both 
of mind and body, was beginning to tell on 
Mendelssohn, who nevertheless worked unre- 
mittingly, and who was moreover about to pro- 
duce one of the most magnificent of the works 
which bear his name. This was " Elijah," which 
was brought out at the Birmingham Festival 
of 1846. Mendelssohn himself conducted the 
performance, which was splendid. He received 
a perfect ovation on the occasion, the applause 
seeming as if it would never leave off, the 
audience as well as the performers, all striving 
to get within reach of the man of whose genius 
it was the fruit. Mendelssohn himself was 
extremely gratified, shaking hands with, and 
thanking, every one he could reach.* 

Mendelssohn was pretty well worn out by 
this time, for he had been at work incessantly 

* The part of Elijah was on this occasion taken by •Herr 
Staudigl, one of the finest bass singers ever known. Mr. 
Lockey, a young tenor, and at that time Vicar-Choral of St. 
Paul's, sang the two airs, " If with all your hearts," and " Then 
shall the righteous shine forth," so exquisitely that Mendelssohn 
himself had difficulty in controlling his emotions so as to be 
able to go on conducting. 
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throughout the whole year, and the fatigue of 
the rehearsals had been great, and the excite- 
ment incident to the whole tremendous, yet he 
scarcely took any rest, so, after spending two or 
three days with friends in London, he returned 
home to Frankfort, where he was then residing. 
Here he at once set to making the corrections 
and revisions that he felt were needful to make 
** Elijah " what he wished it to be, and was not 
satisfied till he had re-written almost the whole 
of it, leaving it in the form in which we know it. 
He also continued his work for the King of 
Prussia, but was obliged to delegate the manage- 
ment of his beloved Gewandhaus Concerts to 
Niels W. Gade, who had previously assisted him 
in this. He still continued his duties at the 
Conservatorium as zealously as ever, however, 
besides which he was beginning to be occupied 
with another oratorio, to be called '* Christus." 

But in the midst of all this, Mendelssohn 
was called upon to endure the severest blow 
that it ever was his lot to bear, a blow that was 
to make sad havoc upon his already enfeebled 
frame. His sister Fanny, the beloved companion 
of his childhood and youth, his friend and con- 
fidante, was suddenly struck down by paralysis 
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when at the piano, and passed away in a few 
hours, painlessly, unconsciously. When the news 
was told to Mendelssohn, quite suddenly and 
without any warning, the effect was so severe, 
that he fell to the ground with a bitter cry. 

It was several weeks before he recovered 
enough to be able to travel as faras Baden-Baden. 
Then he set out with his family ; his brother 
Paul and his brother-in-law Hensel joining the 
party. By degrees he recovered sufficiently to 
take enough interest in the country through 
which they were travelling for him to make 
some sketches of the scenery, and at length 
he began to compose, but he never recovered 
the bright joyousness that had been so char- 
acteristic of him. He returned to Leipzig in 
September of the same year, and seemed rather 
better, he even appeared to take pleasure in 
playing on a new Broad wood grand piano which 
he had just received. But he was unable to take 
any active part in anything, and seemed to 
dread the approaching concert-season, leaving 
the management of the Gewandhaus entirely in 
the hands of others. At length, on the 9th of 
October, he was seized with a violent shivering 
fit, accompanied by severe pains in the head, 
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which compelled him to keep his bed for some 
days. From this attack he rallied somewhat, 
but a second, which took place towards the end 
of the month, proved fatal. 

Mendelssohn died in the morning of Nov. 4, 
1847. 

A funeral service, attended by all the first 
musicians then in Leipzig, was held in St. Paul's 
Church, of that city, on the Sunday following 
the composer's death. All the members of the 
Gewandhaus orchestra were there, the professors 
and pupils of the Conservatorium which he had 
been instrumental in founding, besides several 
choral societies, numbers of military and civil 
officers, clergymen and others, all anxious to 
testify their sorrow and respect. At night the 
body was conveyed by train to Berlin, where 
it was received with fresh honours, and taken to 
its last resting-place, in the cemetery of the 
Holy Trinity, where it lies in the family vault 
with those of Abraham Mendelssohn and his 
wife, and close to that of the beloved sister with 
whom the composer was so soon re-united. 

Mendelssohn's was a short life, but thirty-seven 
years, if we reckon it by the average length of 
human life, but in it he accomplished much. The 
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list of his compositions is a most extensive one, 
and embraces music for the piano, the organ, 
the orchestra, and the voice, both sacred and 
secular ; it seemed as though his genius was 
equal to all sorts. A striking feature in Men- 
delssohn's character was his many-sidedness, — 
that is to say, although music was his pre-eminent 
talent, yet he possessed many others in a high 
degree, more so perhaps than any other composer 
whom we know. He was a very clever draughts- 
man, and delighted in the exercise of this gift, 
which enabled him to reproduce many of the 
beautiful scenes which he visited when on his 
travels. Several of his sketchbooks are extant, 
as well as one or two portfolios of his drawings, 
all done with the utmost care and precision, 
while many of his letters to his family (all pre- 
served with the greatest care) are adorned with 
little pen-and-ink sketches of the place where 
they were written, &c. He was also an excellent 
letter-writer (the delightful " Reisebriefe " are a 
proof of this, though they form but a small part of 
the correspondence existing), his descriptions 
of places and people being remarkably graphic, 
and his accounts of events in which he had 
taken part, the scenes of which he had been 
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a witness, so vivid as to bring them before us, 
and enable us to realise them at this distance 
of time ; while the letters themselves are con- 
spicuous by the neatness and legibility of the 
writing. He was a bold swimmer, a good rider, 
and an elegant dancer ; a lively and intelligent 
companion, and able not only to hold his own, 
but to talk sensibly on most subjects of general 
conversation. He could both write and speak 
French and English with considerable ease, but 
he gave the preference to English, owing per- 
haps to its being more familiar to him through 
his repeated visits to this country. 

Mendelssohn played on several musical instru- 
ments, though, as we know, those on which he 
excelled were the organ and the pianoforte — 
some of his contemporaries disputing as to 
which of them he displayed the greatest 
mastery over. Of his organ-playing, it was said 
that " he could do everything except play the 
people out of church ; " while all agree that his 
piano-playing was very fine. His execution 
was great, his power equal ; but it was the 
feeling, the fire, the intensity of expression, that 
carried his hearers away, and made them forget 
the player in the music. Bach, Mozart, and 
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Beethoven were his ideal composers, those with 
whom his sympathies were greatest. Like 
most composers, his power of extemporizing 
was great, and one which he loved to exercise ; 
he also possessed a wonderful memory. 

In person Mendelssohn was below middle 
height and slightly built, he was quick and agile 
in his movements. His face unmistalcably 
Jewish, his hair black and wavy and very 
abundant, and he wore it brushed back off his 
forehead, which was high and full, but he had a 
habit of shaking his head in a curious fashion 
when assenting to anything, which brought his 
curls tumbling forward over it. His smile was 
pleasant, but the eyes were the feature upon 
which most of his expression depended ; these 
were brown and full of animation, and they 
always seemed to grow darker and bigger when 
he was playing, or when his feelings were in 
any other way excited. He was full of fun, 
and would laugh most heartily at anything 
that amused him. 

Mendelssohn may, in many respects, be re- 
garded as a favoured being. The child of fond 
and wise parents, who made their children's 
welfare their first and chief thought, possessed 
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of ample means to enable him to follow up the 
good education which he had received by the 
advantage of foreign travel, brought up in a 
beautiful and happy home, surrounded by loving 
relatives and appreciative friends, preserved by 
his position from many of the harassing cares 
and worries of life, and happy in the love and 
devotion of a beautiful wife ; if we add to all 
this the possession of gifts and talents such as 
are seldom to be found united in one person, 
we must indeed regard Mendelssohn as a 
highly favoured mortal, whilst it is greatly to 
his honour, and cause for thankfulness, that he 
did not suffer himself to be led astray to the 
perversion of his talents, but used them to the 
glory of God and the delight of his fellow 
creatures. 
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RANCIS FREDERIC CHOPIN, 
born near Warsaw, 1809, died in 
Paris, 1849. Born in Poland, of a 
French father and a Polish mother 
Frederic Chopin combined in his person to a 
certain extent the prominent characteristics of 
both nations, though the Pole may be said to 
have predominated in him; anyhow, the pas- 
sionate love of music which distinguished 
him was inherited from his mother. Chopin's 
father kept a school for the sons of gentlemen, 
at the time of his son's birth, and in it the 
boy received his earliest education, though his 
musical studies were from the first carried on 
at the Conservatorium of Warsaw, under Joseph 
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Eisner, who bore the credit of being a very 
thorough musician. At nine years old Chopin 
made his first appearance in public, and also 
began to compose music. His first attempts in 
this line were dances, chiefly of a national type. 
When scarcely nineteen, Chopin set out, as was 
so often the case with young musicians, on a 
concert-tour to Vienna, Munich and some other 
towns, ending with Paris, astonishing everybody 
who heard him by his exquisite playing, and the 
beauty and refinement of his own compositions. 
He soon settled down in Paris, where he got into 
the best society, and quickly became a great 
favourite ; he delighted people by his playing, 
which was unlike what they were accustomed 
to. Chopin's touch was extraordinarily soft, and 
there was a sort of dreamy melancholy in his 
playing that attracted people very much ; this, 
joined to a certain sentiment about his being a 
Polish exile, &c., and combined with his per- 
sonal appearance, which was rather distinguished, 
and his manner, which was prepossessing, soon 
made him the pet of society. He found life 
in Paris very agreeable, for, in addition to 
what has just been said, Chopin was also sur- 
rounded by a circle of musical friends, such as 
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Liszt, Berlioz, Ernst, &c., to whom may be 
added the poet Heine, with all of whom he 
was on the most intimate terms. He remained 
for some years in Paris, teaching a little, com- 
posing and playing more, till his health, never 
very robust, gave way, and he was advised to try 
the effect of a milder climate. Madame George 
Sand, the celebrated French novelist, invited 
him to her residence in the island of Majorca, 
and afterwards to her country-house at Nohant, 
where she nursed and tended him with the 
utmost care. Chopin's health improved under 
these ameliorating conditions, and after awhile 
he returned to Paris, hoping to resume his occu- 
pations. He even paid two short visits to 
England, playing at one or two concerts in 
London, but the improvement in his health 
was transitory, and he returned to Paris, where 
he died of consumption, in 1849. He was 
buried in the cemetery of Pere-la-Chaise, be- 
tween the graves of Bellini and Cherubini. 

Chopin was a pianist of the very first rank, 
polished and refined : his compositions not so 
remarkable for their number as for their beauty ; 
full of poetry and emotion, rather than of 
grandeur, or of anything ennobling. His 
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dance-music is very original, and he often in- 
troduced into it the national melodies of his 
country, which are frequently of a wild and 
plaintive character. His grand **Funeral March/* 
which is now pretty generally known, was first 
performed as his body was borne to its last 
resting-place, his funeral being attended by all 
the musicians, painters, poets, &c., of any note, 
who were then in Paris, and the ceremony was 
concluded with a portion of Mozart s Requiem 
Mass. 

A story is related of the late general Cavaig- 
nac, a great French republican, illustrative of 
the charm exercised by Chopin's music. 

When on his death-bed the General ex- 
pressed the strongest wish to hear him play. 
Chopin was accordingly sent for. The musician 
obeyed the summons, and seated himself at a 
piano in the room adjoining that in which the 
republican lay dying. So exquisitely did he 
improvise, that the General, making a desperate 
effort, raised himself from his bed, and looking 
almost more like a ghost than a human being, tot- 
tered into the room where the composer sat at the 
piano. Cavaignac was with difficulty got back 
to bed, where he said with a smile to his mother 
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who had expressed anxiety at his rash act, 
** Do not be alarmed, mother, I thought I heard 
angeFs music ; " and died shortly after, with the 
smile caused by the ** angel's music" still upon 
his lips. 

Chopin's music consists almost entirely of 
pianoforte solos, among which his mazurkas, 
nocturnes, polonaises, preludes and etudes are 
perhaps most noticeable ; his concerted pieces 
are not many in number. 
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Born^ 1810; Died, 1836. 

OBERT SCHUMANN, born at 
Zwickau, 1810, died near Bonn, 
1856. He was the fifth and young- 
est child of a bookseller in the quiet 
little Saxon town, and very early displayed an 
intense love of music, which his father perceived 
and — being a man of enlightened mind and con- 
siderable ambition both for himself and his 
children — encouraged, in the hope that his son 
might some day become a distinguished man. 
But music was not the only study that attracted 
the boy, who loved reading, and found the 
means to gratify his taste in his father s shop. 
While still quite a child, however, Robert heard 
the celebrated pianist, Ignatz Moscheles, and 
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the impression then made upon him by the 
virtuoso's playing strengthened him in his taste 
for music, and confirmed his resolve to devote 
himself to the study of it. His first piano- 
lessons were given him by a master named 
Kuntsch, who no doubt did his best for the 
boy, yet was a teacher of but mediocre ability, 
nor does he seem to have taught him anything 
of the theory of music. Notwithstanding his 
entire ignorance of this, young Schumann began 
to compose by the time he was ten or eleven years 
old, and even performed some of his compo- 
sitions in semi-public assemblies in the house of 
some friends. His father dying when the boy 
was about fifteen, he ceased to receive any en- 
couragement in his musical studies from the 
home circle, his mother strenuously opposing 
him in his wish to devote himself to them. As 
soon as Schumann was old enough, he was sent 
to the University of Leipzig to study law, a 
subject that was absolutely repugnant to him, 
so it is not much to be wondered at that he did 
not make much progress. Very important, 
however, was his residence in that city for 
another reason — namely, that he then became 
acquainted with the pianist, Friedrich Wieck, 
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from whom he took lessons, and whose daughter, 
then a mere child, he afterwards married. (The 
lady was known to the public as Madame Clara 
Schumann, the queen of pianists.) The young 
man made very rapid progress under Wieck's 
instruction, but it did not last long ; his 
mother was inexorable, Robert was to become 
a lawyer, and for that purpose was obliged to 
proceed to Heidelberg for the farther prose- 
cution of his studies. 

But he was not any more likely to be attracted 
by the dry subject of the law in the beautiful 
city of the Neckar than elsewhere, and he spent 
almost the whole of his time in music and 
reading poetry, only reserving a small portion 
of it for the study of the Italian language, 
which he was resolved to master before starting 
on a projected visit to Italy. He scarcely ever 
entered a lecture-room, and knew very little of 
the ordinary life of a student, joining but 
seldom in the festive gatherings and wild freaks 
so dear to most young men in his position, and 
keeping himself aloof from all companionship, 
except that of those who were as musically in- 
clined as himself That he made no progress 
in the law may easily be supposed, and at the 
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end of his term of residence he finally aban- 
doned all intention of seeming to pursue it any 
further. His mother was greatly disappointed, 
and would have refused her consent but for the 
advice of Wieck, who, recognising the extra- 
ordinary talent possessed by his former pupil, 
urged her to comply with her son's wish to be 
a musician. Once relieved from the incubus 
of a hateful employment, Schumann threw him- 
self heart and soul into music. He returned 
to Leipzig, which he felt was the place best 
suited to his purpose, and where he hoped to 
place himself again under Wieck's tuition. But 
it was not for long ; in his impatience to perfect 
himself in the art of piano-playing, he invented 
a machine by which to develop (as he thought) 
the freedom of the fingers by stretching, and 
worked at it incessantly with closed doors lest 
any one should guess what he was doing ; but 
alas, he went too far, and the right hand, upon 
which he first experimented, was injured, and 
that so seriously, as to preclude all hope of his 
becoming a public pianist. The disappointment 
was a severe one, but foiled in one great 
desire — namely, that of becoming a first-rate 
performer — Schumann resolved that he would 
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excel as a composer, and set to work upon the 
theory of music, which he had hitherto ne- 
glected, and without a knowledge of which he 
now began to understand that it was impossible 
for him to become a good composer. Another 
thing which took up much of his time, and 
which he found of great interest, was the es- 
tablishment of a musical journal. Schumann 
and some of his friends felt the need of some 
paper in which people with musical tastes 
might exchange ideas on the art they practised. 
Many of the first musicians of the day were con- 
nected with this *' Neue Zeitschrift flir Musik,*' 
as the journal was entitled, but Schumann 
was the moving spirit therein, and did the 
principal part, writing under a variety of names. 
The object of this paper was, as the editor 
himself expressed it, ** The elevation of German 
taste by German art." That Schumann did 
much to this end there is no doubt, both by 
holding up the works of the great masters of 
the art as examples for aspirants, and by the 
encouragement of rising talent All the time, 
however, he was most industriously composing 
music, chiefly for the pianoforte at this time. 
It is rather a curious fact concerning Schumann 
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that he had phases of composition, if we may 
so term them ; producing at one period piano- 
forte compositions, at another, songs ; and so 
on. This was probably due to his peculiar 
temperament which always reflected existing 
influences in a marked degree. Thus it was 
that when newly married (his marriage with 
Clara Wieck took place in 1 886, when Schumann 
was exactly thirty years old), and overflowing with 
the attainment of the happiness he had so long 
sighed after, he composed almost all of his ex- 
quisite songs within quite a short space of time, 
letting them be as it were the depositaries 
of ?ill the tenderness and joy of which he was 
capable; nor did he ever again write songs, 
but devoted his powers to the composition of 
symphonies and other orchestral music. 

Schumann held a position as professor at the 
Leipzig Conservatorium for a short time, but 
resigned it on his removal about a year after to 
Dresden. Later on, he occupied the post of 
'* Musik-Direktor " at Dlisseldorf for a year or 
two, but none, of these appointments were 
lasting. His health was giving way, and it 
became desirable that he should travel, so he 
and his wife started on a concert-tour, which 
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did something to rouse him from the melancholy 
that was taking possession of him. But it was 
not for long ; soon after his return to Dusseldorf 
all the distressing symptoms returned. The 
composer suffered from intense pains in the 
head, and the most terrible delusions filled his 
mind, till at length one day he attempted to 
commit suicide by throwing himself from the 
bridge which spans the Rhine. He was res- 
cued by some boatmen, and placed under the 
care of a physician near Bonn, in whose house 
he died two years afterwards. 

In person, Schumann was rather above 
middle height and inclined to stoutness ; slow 
and heavy in his movements. He had a habit 
of keeping his eyes half-closed, but they 
brightened, and showed the intelligence there 
was in the mind, when conversing with friends 
on any subject that interested him, but he was 
naturally rather silent, and always spoke very 
slowly, and in a low tone. His nature was 
very gentle, and inclined to despondency. 

Schumann s compositions are very numerous, 
particularly those for the piano, which he re- 
garded as his especial instrument, full of passion 
and pathos. They were not at first very 
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warmly received, for people were not prepared 
for the novelties of style which he introduced, 
and did not understand them. But his music 
is now not only widely known, but much appre- 
ciated, and we think this is in part due to the 
faithful companion of his joys and sorrows, who 
interprets his works as no one else can interpret 
them, his widow, Madame Clara Schumann. 
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Born, 1811; Died, 1886. 




^^j^^RANZ LISZT, born at Raiding, 
^ l-Ji^*^1 in Hungary, 181 1, died at Weimar, 
1886. 
The son of a musical father, 
Adam Liszt, an official in the imperial service, 
who quickly discovered the talent possessed by 
his boy, Franz was carefully taught from the 
commencement, and made his first public appear- 
ance when only nine years old. Several wealthy 
noblemen, who were present on this occasion, 
were so much struck by the little fellow's playing 
that they united to provide the means for him 
to be sent to study at Vienna, where he was 
placed under the care of Czerny for pianoforte- 
playing, and of Salieri and Randhartinger for 
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composition. After studying for some time at 
Vienna, he went on to Paris, hoping to get into 
the Conservatorium, but Cherubini, who was 
then at the head of it, was violently opposed 
to this, and stringently enforced the regulation 
precluding all foreigners from entering. But 
Franz, who, while in Vienna, had been taken to 
see Beethoven, and had received encourage- 
ment from the great composer, and who was 
moreover impelled by a something within him, 
was not discouraged by this, but worked the 
more resolutely to make for himself the name 
and fame he was bent on obtaining. He next 
paid a visit to England, where, however, he did 
not meet with the reception he had anticipated, 
so he returned to Paris, and in 1825 published 
his first operetta, entitled, ** Don Sancho." He 
lost his father not long after this, and from that 
time took upon himself the maintenance of his 
mother, to whom he was most tenderly attached. 
Liszt now established himself in Paris, where 
he continued to live for many years, always 
enjoying the fullest intimacy with such men as 
Victor Hugo, Lamartine and others. 

While still a very young man, Liszt conceived 
the idea of entering the priesthood, and he had 
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indeed very nearly become a monk when he 
fell in with some persons who held socialistic 
ideas, and was thus led not only to abandon 
the intention of joining some monastic order, 
but even to adopt almost atheistic opinions for 
a time. Happily these did not last long. The 
religious reaction which followed was deeper than 
before, and religion was from this time forth the 
predominant influence in all his actions. 

In 1839, Liszt set out on what maybe called 
a tour of Europe, at least, he visited almost all 
the capitals, where he created a tremendous 
sensation by his wonderful playing. This tour 
may be said to have lasted for eight years, for 
it was not till 1847 ^^^i^ the virtuoso, tired of 
his wanderings, and we may almost add, tired 
of incessant applause, made up his mind to 
settle down permanently, and devote himself 
to composition. Liszt had by this time made 
a large fortune, and thought of retiring entirely 
into private life, but the grand Duke of 
Weimar, one of the most liberal patrons of art 
who has ever lived, urged him to undertake 
the post of music-director at the Court theatre 
at Weimar, and Liszt consented. 

And now began a new era ip the life of the 
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musician, who became from this time the centre 
of a new musical world. Musicians flocked 
from all parts of the world to Weimar to hear 
the works of composers who were then but 
little known, such as Wagner, Schumann, and 
Berlioz, while the compositions of still younger 
men, such as Rubinstein, Raff, &c., were heard 
for the first time at the Weimar theatre, intro- 
duced by the mighty wizard whose clear under- 
standing and keen judgment recognised the 
talent that was possessed by some of these 
aspirants to the ranks of musical composers, 
and whose generosity of spirit was ever ready 
to lend them a helping hand. Not that Liszt 
was foolishly lenient in his judgment, but 
where he saw talent joined to industry there his 
help was ready. It was the same with regard 
to his pupils,* over whom he possessed a won- 
derful power of attraction, and who were in their 
turn devoted to him. 

After filling the directorship of the theatre 
for about ten or twelve years, Liszt resigned it, 
to pay a long-wished-for visit to Rome, where 
he remained for some time, much favoured by 

* Among these maybe mentioned Hans von Biilow, Madame 
Sophie Menter, and Eugene d' Albert. 
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Pope Pius IX., who conferred on him the title 
of Abb6, by which he is usually designated. But 
his heart was at Weimar, and after some wander- 
ings, chiefly to Vienna, Pesth, &c., he returned 
thither in 1870. Here he lived for the rest 
of his life surrounded by friends and admirers, 
beloved and respected by all classes, only once 
or twice leaving the place he loved so well to 
pay a short visit to Pesth, and one to this 
country, where the enthusiasm of his reception 
was sufficient to atone for the want of appreci- 
ation which had previously been shown him by 
the people of England. 

Liszt died at Weimar in 1886 after a short 
illness. 

Franz Liszt was not merely a musician, he 
was a man of the higest intellectual culture, of 
the most refined feeling, of the deepest and 
most sincere religious sentiments. His gener- 
osity was very large, by far the larger portion 
of his fortune was spent in works of bene- 
volence, he was ever ready to give a per- 
formance of any of his works for the benefit 
of a charity, and it is a well-known fact that 
Beethoven's monument at Bonn was chiefly 
erected at Liszt's expense. 
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Liszt*s compositions are voluminous, and 
embrace many varieties of works, orchestral 
music, pianoforte solos, duetts, arrangements 
and transcriptions, a few pieces for the organ ; 
much vocal music, among which we find Masses 
and cantatas (the best-known of these in 
England is the "St. Cecilia"), two oratorios, 
" Christus " and " The Legend of St. Elizabeth," 
&a Besides these Liszt wrote several critical 
works of great value to musicans, and published 
carefully edited and annotated compositions of 
other composers. 
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Born^ iSii ; Died^ iSSj. 

ERDINAND HILLER, born at 
Fran kfort-on- the- Main, 1811, died 
at Cologne, 1885. Intended by his 
father for the profession of the law, 
he early evinced so much talent for music that 
he was wisely allowed to pursue it. He began 
by playing the violin, and then passed on to 
study the piano under Aloys Schmidt. While 
still very young he began to compose, and was 
put to study with Hummel, with whom he went 
to Vienna, where he made the acquaintance of 
Beethoven. Thence he went to Paris, where 
he lived for several years, playing and composing 
and living in close friendship with all the musi- 
cians of note assembled there at the time, such 

o 
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as Cherubini, Meyerbeer, Rossini, Chopin, &c. 
&c. His highly cultivated mind and amiable 
disposition procured him a ready entrance into 
the best society. Later on we find him taking 
Mendelssohn's place as conductor of the 
Gewandhaus Concerts at Leipzic. He finally 
settled at Cologne, where he occupied the fore- 
most place as a conductor and professor at the 
Conservatorium, which he was himself instru- 
mental in founding. He was a very voluminous 
composer of orchestral and pianoforte music. 
He also wrote one or two oratorios and a can- 
tata, '* The Song of Victory," which are very 
highly thought of. His contributions to musical 
literature were also considerable. 
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RICHARD WAGNER. 



RICHARD WAGNER. 




Born, 1813; Diedf 1883. 

ICHARD WAGNER, born at Leip- 
zig, 1 8 1 3, died at Venice, 1 883. His 
father died while the boy was but 
a few months old, and his mother 
married again to Ludwig Geyer, an actor, who 
also died when Richard was only seven or eight 
years old. The little fellow was thus very early 
familiarised with the theatre, and the love of 
the drama thus implanted was never destroyed. 
The family had, in the meanwhile, removed to 
Dresden, where Wagners step-father had an 
engagement, and Richard was sent to the 
Kreuz-schule in that town. While still there 
he managed to hear Weber s ** Freischiitz** 
which delighted him, and he conceived a sort 
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of worship for the composer, whom he frequently 
saw on his way to and from rehearsals. He 
had instruction in the piano, but he displeased 
his master by playing airs from the '^Freischlitz," 
instead of practising the exercises, &c., that were 
set him to learn, and Wagner confessed himself 
that he had never learned to play the piano. 
His association with the drama was further 
increased by several members of his family 
making the stage their profession. Richard 
showed considerable talent for languages, and 
made rapid progress both in Greek and Latin, 
while the study of Shakespeare's plays became 
a favourite occupation with him ; he was even 
led by this to attempt play-writing on his own 
account, beginning with a tragedy, when he was 
not yet fourteen years old, to which he soon 
afterwards composed the music. It was of 
course a very crude sort of affair, and caused 
him much merriment in after days. In it he 
killed off so many of the characters in the early 
part of the play that he was obliged to make 
some of them re-appear as ghosts in order not 
to have an empty stage in the latter part of it. 
He attended the Gewandhaus Concerts with 
great delight, and made a resolve to become a 
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musician himself. Like many a youth he was 
ambitious, and thought to attain the fulfilment 
of his desires by a quick way. The study of 
the theory of music he found intensely weari- 
some. But there is no royal road to perfection 
in anything, and young Wagner was soon con- 
vinced of this. He was placed at the famous 
Thomas'-schule at Leipzig, where he studied 
under several masters, among whom were Dorn, 
then Capell-meister, and Weinlig, cantor, or 
director of the music, at St. Thomas' Church, 
with whom he studied counterpoint most assidu- 
ously. This latter led him especially to the study 
of Beethoven's works, with most of which he 
thus became familiar by the time he was twenty. 
Wagner now began to publish his composi- 
tions, one of the earliest of which, a symphony 
in C, was performed at the Gewandhaus, where 
it caused some surprise. An opera, entitled 
" Die Feen," which was written soon after, did 
not meet with much success. In 1834 he was 
appointed director of music at the theatre of 
Magdeburg, at which another of his works 
" Das Liebesverbot " was brought out, but 
neither was this received with much enthusiasm. 
Wagner did not long remain at Magdeburg, he 
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removed to Konigsberg, and subsequently to 
Riga, at both of which places he occupied posts 
similar to the one he had filled at Magdeburg. 

But Wagner's aspirations led him yet higher, 
and he now wrote " Rienzi," hoping it might be 
found suitable for the stage of the Grand Opera 
at Paris. And here we may remark upon one 
thing in which Wagner differed from most of 
the composers of whom we have written — he not 
only composed the music, but he also wrote the 
libretti of his own operas. This added consider- 
ably to his labours ; but he had decided literary 
talent, and by so doing he ensured perfect agree- 
ment in the spirit of his work. His energy, too, 
was indomitable, as we shall see in following his 
career. Wagner contrived to get an introduction 
to Meyerbeer, who had great influence at the 
Paris opera, and Meyerbeer, who was very good- 
natured, and who also took greatly to the young 
composer, exerted himself as much as he could 
to get '' Rienzi '' performed ; but the manager 
was inflexible in his refusal, and Wagner had to 
submit. It was a heavy blow to his cherished 
hopes, and he was put to terrible shifts to make 
a living for himself and his wife (he had been 
married not long before to Fraulein Minna 
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Planer, an actress, whom he met when at Mag- 
deburg). Wagner was, however, resolved to 
make one more effort to succeed in the French 
capital, and the work this time attempted was 
of a very different character. This was " Der 
Fliegende Hollander,'' or *' The Flying Dutch- 
man." The idea of this opera had occurred to 
him while on board the vessel which had con- 
veyed him and his wife from Riga to London 
the previous year. The voyage was a terribly 
rough and stormy one, and the rush of the water, 
the hoarse tones of the sailors, the rolling of the 
waves, the shrill whistle of the wind in the 
shrouds, the lurid effect of the lightning, and the 
roar of the thunder, had all made a most vivid 
impression upon the mind of the composer, 
which he now rendered in his wonderful music. 
But in vain, the opera was again refused, though 
the director of the theatre thought so highly of 
the subject that he wished to have the libretto 
translated into French and set to music by 
a French composer. This was actually done, 
Wagner receiving a small sum in compensation. 
The composer now felt that it was useless for 
him to stay in a country where it was plain that 
he was not understood, and he therefore returned 
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to Dresden, where ** Rienzi " was at length per- 
formed ; and the " Fliegende Hollander" was 
given at Berlin about a year afterwards. 

Wagner's fame was now established, and he 
was made Capell-meister at Dresden. He was 
thus relieved from the pressure of want and 
could devote himself more fully to the cultiva- 
tion of his art. 

" Tannhauser " was the next work he pro- 
duced ; it came out in 1 844. 

But Wagner was not only a musician, he was 
an ardent politician also, and this led to his 
being compelled to flee from Dresden in the 
Revolution of 1848, and like many others, to 
seek a refuge in a foreign country. Wagner 
went to Zurich, where he spent much of his time 
in the production of several literary works, all 
of which deal with music in some form or other. 
Prior to his departure from his native country 
he had been introduced to Liszt, to whom he 
paid a visit at Weimar, and the acquaintance 
ripened into a life-long friendship between them, 
a friendship which was a mutual benefit; to 
Wagner in that he found in Liszt a man who 
could really understand and appreciate his 
works, and who did more than any one else to 
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make them known to the world ; to Liszt in 
the strong affection and veneration testified to 
him by the composer.'^ There seemed to be 
an instinctive sympathy between them which 
Wagner expressed in the following words : 
** What I had felt in inventing the music he 
felt in performing it ; what I wanted to express 
in writing it down he proclaimed in making it 
sound." This friendship with Liszt served to 
cheer and encourage Wagner when depressed 
by the cold reception which his music had for 
so long met with, and when cast down by the 
long period of exile from Germany to which he 
was forced to submit. 

The " Ring *des Nibelungen " was the next 
work to which Wagner set himself, and though 
it is not within our province to pass any judg- 
ment on this wonderful work, yet we think we 
may venture to say that it did more to establish 
the master s fame than any of his other compo- 
sitions. It is a colossal work, consisting of four 
distinct parts called '' Rheingold," " Walkure,'* 
** Siegfried,*' and lastly " Gotterdammerung," 
each of which occupies several hours for its 

* Wagner afterwards married Liszt's younger daughter, Cosima, 
and thus strengthened the bond between them by relationship. 
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performance, but all of them constituting a great 
whole. This work, or rather cycle of works, was 
not finished till 1874, Wagner several times 
laying it aside for other works which he pro- 
duced in the intervals. 

In 1855, Wagner came to this country to 
conduct the concerts of the Philharmonic Society 
for the season, a visit which made him better 
known to the English musical world than he 
had hitherto been. But Wagner was a very 
strict conductor, who expected marvels almost 
from his orchestra, and he did not come a 
second time. A year or two afterwards he 
again went to Paris, which seemed to have some 
special attraction for him, notwithstanding his 
former want of success there. His hopes were 
again centred on the Grand Opera, where he 
hoped to get " Tannhauser " represented. This 
was actually done, but a league was formed 
against him, and the opera was soon withdrawn. 
As if to compensate him for this vexation, how- 
ever, the edict of banishment from Germany, 
under which he smarted, was about this time 
revoked, and he was free to return thither 
when he pleased. Wagner at once took advan- 
tage of the permission, and from this time we 
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find him visiting most of the capitals of that 
country. 

But things were not very prosperous with him 
pecuniarily even then, and he had just made up 
his mind to retire once more to Switzerland and 
relinquish his career as a composer when the 
King of Bavaria, who, whatever may have been 
his failings, was a true patron of art, came to 
the rescue, and offered Wagner a home and the 
means of subsistence in his dominions. The 
offer was gratefully accepted, and Wagner settled 
at Bayreuth, where annual performances of his 
works are given in a theatre built for the express 
purpose, and to which pilgrimages are made by 
lovers of the master s music from all parts of 
the world. 

Wagner composed yet one more work, which 
is held in the highest estimation; this was 
his *' Parsifal," in which the religious element 
strongly prevails. 

He died quite suddenly at Venice in 1883. 
His body was conveyed to Bayreuth, where it 
was buried, by a previously expressed desire, in 
a tomb which had been prepared in the garden 
adjoining his house. 

Wagner was a very highly gifted man in 
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various ways. His literary talents were great, 
and fully equalled by his eloquence as a speaker. 
His voice was sonorous, his diction forcible. 
In early youth he was fired by the ambition to 
compose some work by which he should make 
his name famous, but he soon cast this aside in 
his conviction that a man may have a higher 
and nobler aim than this, and that every true 
artist must forget his own personality in his 
work if he would make that lasting and perfect. 

Wagner was always opposed to the practice 
of applauding at musical performances, holding 
that such manifestations of feeling greatly des- 
troy the effect intended to be produced by the 
music. If he was sometimes rather severe in 
his standard, he was more so towards himself 
than towards others. His indomitable perse- 
verance enabled him to go on with what his 
conscience impelled him to regard as his duty in 
the face of the most discouraging results and the 
fiercest opposition, and, in the end, he triumphed. 

In person Wagner was rather below middle 
size, but his appearance was very striking. He 
had a noble-looking head, a large, ample fore- 
head in which intellect was conspicuously 
defined, bright, piercing eyes, which could at 
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times be tender and expressive of the deepest 
emotion, a sensitive nose, a firm chin, but a 
mouth of unmistakable sweetness. His whole 
appearance was, in fact, very attractive, his 
presence one not to be overlooked even in 
the midst of a large assembly. 




STEPHEN HELLER. 



the 



Born, i8is ; Died, 1888. 

TEPHEN HELLER, born at Pesth, 
181 5; died in Paris, 1888. It was 
the intention of Heller's father that 
his son should go to the Bar, but 
decided taste and talent which the boy 




showed for music induced the parent to forego 
his plan, and Stephen was allowed to follow his 
inclination. He made his first public appear- 
ance as a pianist in Pesth, when only nine years 
old, meeting with a very favourable reception, 
and afterwards studied for some time under the 
renowned Czerny. After making an extensive 
concert tour through all the principal cities of 
Germany, Hungary, and Poland, Heller settled 
in Paris, where he lived for the rest of his 
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life, occupying himself in teaching and com- 
posing. 

He visited this country on one or two occa- 
sions only, and played at the Crystal Palace, &c., 
but he disliked playing in public, preferring to 
lead a quiet and retired life. His tastes were 
simple and refined, and he delighted in solitude. 
His compositions (not very numerous) are dis- 
tinguished by their delicacy, grace, and origi- 
nality. In his old age he fell into poverty, from 
which he was rescued by the generosity of his 
friends and appreciators. 





SIR WILLIAM STERNDALE 
BENNETT. 

Born, 1816 ; Died, 1873, 

pIR WILLIAM STERNDALE 
■^ BENNETT, born at Sheffield, 
1816; died in London, 1875. Like 
many other composers, he was a 
member of a musical family, his grandfather and 
his father both having distinguished themselves 
in their musical achievements, the former as 
precentor in some of the college chapels at 
Cambridge, the latter as organist and professor 
of music at Sheffield. The boy lost his father 
while still very young, and was brought up by 
his grandfather, who placed him in the choir of 
King's College Chapel, Cambridge, and soon 
afterwards sent him as a student to the Royal 
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academy of Music (his connection with which 
he kept up to the time of his death). He had 
lessons in pianoforte-playing, first from W. H. 
Holmes, and afterwards from Cipriani Potter, 
and from the well-known Dr. Crotch in composi- 
tion. Bennett soon made such progress in both 
branches that the Academy signified its approval 
of him by publishing a concerto which he had 
composed when only seventeen. 

Mendelssohn, who was present on the occasion 
of its performance, spoke in the highest terms of 
the work, and thus encouraged the young man 
to further efforts. Some years afterwards Stern- 
dale Bennett went to the Conservatorium of 
Leipzig, where he made the acquaintance of 
Robert Schumann. He married shortly after 
his return to England, and settled down to work 
and study in his native country. One of his 
next steps was the foundation of the Bach 
Society of London, an institution which has con- 
tributed most materially to the spread of a know- 
ledge of the master's works in England, and by 
which, were it the only thing of importance in 
the musical world that he had done, Sir S. 
Bennett's name would have become famous in 
this country. He was appointed conductor of 
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the Philharmonic Concerts in 1856, and professor 
of music in the University of Cambridge soon 
after. Sir Wm. Sterndale Bennett was knighted 
in 1 87 1. His music is remarkable for its quiet, 
refined style, rather than for anything very 
striking or impassioned in character. 




NIELS W. GADE. 






Bom^ 1817. 

lELS W. GADE, born at Copen- 
hagen, 18 17. Surrounded from his 
earliest infancy by almost every 
variety of musical instrument, his 
father being a musical instrument-maker, Gade 
soon learned to play very many of them, if he 
did not at first especially excel in any. But as 
the boy grew up he had better instruction, and 
his talent for music showed itself more and more, 
and he finally entered the royal orchestra of 
Copenhagen as violinist, where he still further 
profited by the excellent training he received, 
and distinguished himself by composing a 
symphony, which met with the approval of 
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competent judges. Gade was by this means 
brought under the notice of the King of Den- 
mark, a great lover of music, who bestowed on 
him a sort of travelling prize, which enabled 
him to go and study at Leipzig, and afterwards 
to travel for some time in Italy. At Leipzig 
the young man was kindly received by 
Mendelssohn, who introduced some of his 
music to the public at the Gewandhaus Con- 
certs. The two composers soon became in- 
timate, and Mendelssohn held his friend in 
such high esteem that he even relegated the 
conductorship of the concerts to him for a time. 
On the death of Mendelssohn, Gade took 
over their whole management for two or three 
years. Gade afterwards returned to his native 
city, where he was appointed conductor of the 
famous Copenhagen Concerts, and where he 
has since held the post of Capell-meister and 
professor of music in the University. His 
compositions are tolerably numerous and varied, 
consisting of symphonies, orchestral and 
chamber-music, and pianoforte pieces; he 
has also written several cantatas of consider- 
able merit, and a great many pretty songs. 
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His music is distinctly Scandinavian in char- 
acter, Gade has once or twice visited 
England to conduct the performance of his 
cantatas, &c. 





JOACHIM RAFF. 

Born, 1822; Died, 1882. 

^^OACHIM RAFF, born 1822, at 
Lachen, in the Canton of Schwyz, 
on the shores of the Lake of 
Zurich ; died 1882 at Frankfort-on- 
the-Main. Educated at the Jesuit college, in 
the little town of Schwyz, he was intended for 
a schoolmaster, and did, in fact, spend several 
years of his life in teaching. But RafiTs 
musical genius was undoubted^ and early 
asserted itself in some compositions, which 
he wrote and modestly sent to Mendelssohn, 
asking for his opinion upon them. Mendelssohn 
was struck by the talent displayed in them, and 
encouraged the young man by a kindly letter, 
in which he also gave him some hints. Raff 
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was able, after a time, to give up teaching and 
devote himself entirely to music, for which 
purpose he proceeded to Weimar, where he 
received much kindness from Liszt, who was 
ever ready to assist any aspirant in whom he 
thought he saw talent. He did not, however, 
remain long at Weimar, but went to Stuttgart, 
where he studied assiduously at the Conserva- 
torium, and also made the acquaintance of Von 
Biilow. Raff afterwards resided for a time at 
Weimar in order tp study with Liszt, of whom 
he was a great admirer. In 1877 he became 
director of the Conservatorium at Frankfort, 
a post which he occupied till his death in 1882. 
Raff's music consists chiefly of chamber- 
music, pianoforte pieces and songs, many of 
which display great talent. 



HANS VON BULOW. 



"il 



BorHj 1830. 

ANS VON BULOW, born at 
Dresden, 1830. This eminent 
pianist and musician did not very 
early display any remarkable taste 
for music, and was intended by his father to 
follow the profession of the law. He was, 
however, placed in the hands of Friedrich 
Wieck (the father of Madame Schumann) when 
still a boy, to be taught the art of piano -playing, 
which was, however, meant only to be a pas- 
time and an agreeable accomplishment in his 
case. He wasentered at the University of Leipzig 
in 1848 as a student of jurisprudence, but de- 
voted much of his leisure to music and the study 
of counterpoint ; he also joined very ardently 
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in the stirring political movements of the time. 
Von Billow was about this time so much fas- 
cinated by Wagner's music that he gave up all 
his prospects in the law, and resolved to devote 
himself solely to music. Wagner and Liszt 
were the two geniuses by whom he allowed 
himself to be guided, and he placed himself 
entirely under the instructions of the latter 
for some time, going to live at Weimar for the 
purpose. It was not long before he set out 
on his first concert-tour through all the chief 
towns of Germany and Austria, where his 
success was from the first undisputed. This 
concert-tour was but the first of many sub- 
sequently undertaken in almost all the countries 
of Europe. His success in Russia was especially 
marked. Von Bulow has occupied a prominent 
position in the Conservatoriums, first of Berlin, 
and afterwards of Munich, and was chosen 
Capell-meister at Hanover in 1878. His 
visits to this country are always hailed with 
delight by all lovers of pianoforte-playing, in 
which art Von Bulow has but few equals. His 
musical knowledge is immense, his memory 
equally so, while his skill is excelled by few, 
if any other performers. Von Billow's com- 
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positions embrace both orchestral and piano- 
forte music ; he has also devoted much care 
and thought to the editing of the works of 
many of the best and oldest masters, intro- 
ducing emendations and observations of great 
value to the careful student. 




ANTON RUBINSTEIN. 

Bom, 1830, 




INTON RUBINSTEIN, born in 
Bessarabia, 1830. At ten years old 
he appeared before the public of 
Paris, and created a sensation by 
his wonderful powers as a pianist. He went 
to Berlin in 1844 to study under Dehn. In 
1 86 1 he established a Conservatorium at St. 
Petersburg, where he resides, occupying the 
post of Court-pianist and conductor. His com- 
positions, which are numerous, are full of the 
weird melody and wildness peculiar to Slavonic 
music. He has written several operas, sym- 
phonies, &c., and a considerable quantity of 
pianoforte music. 
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JOHANNES BRAHMS. 

Born, 1833. 

OHANNES BRAHMS, born at 
Hamburg, 1833. The son of a 
musician, this composer very early 
displayed his musical talents and 
tastes. His first public appearance was made 
at the age of fourteen. When about twenty, 
he became known to Robert Schumann, who 
thought very highly of him, and pronounced 
him the greatest of living composers. This 
very favourable verdict passed by such a judge 
had the effect of immediately rousing an 
interest in the young composer and his works, 
which a fuller acquaintance with the latter 
has maintained. After travelling in several 
countries of Europe, Brahms settled down to 
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work and study for a time in his native city, 
which he left in 1863 for Vienna, the home of 
so many great musicians. Here he lives in 
great retirement, devoting almost the whole of 
his time to study and composition, refusing all 
appointments of any kind, though several such 
have been offered him. 

His works are of a high-class, and consist 
almost entirely of chamber-music, though he 
has written a number of very pretty songs. 





ANTON DVORAK. 

From a Photograph by Negreiii &• Zamhra^ Crystal Palace, London, S.E, 




ANTON DVORAK. 

Born, 1841. 

NTON DVORAK, born i84i,near 
Kralup, in Bohemia. His origin 
was very humble, and his father, a 
butcher, at first discouraged his 
son's musical proclivities, though he at length 
allowed the boy to learn the violin from the 
village-schoolmaster. Dvordks progress in 
this was so rapid that he soon outstripped his 
teacher. He next applied himself to learn 
both the piano and the organ, and as much of 
the theory of music as he could find any one 
capable of teaching him. After a time Dvordk 
went to Prague, where he managed to eke out his 
existence by playing in the streets, or in any place 
where people would listen to him, and give him a 
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few pence for his music. He managed to 
struggle on, his position gradually improving, 
till at length he obtained an appointment as 
organist at one of the churches of Prague. He 
was thus enabled to devote himself entirely to 
music, and has since produced an immense num- 
ber of compositions in rapid succession. His 
works chiefly consist of orchestral music, though 
he has also written some very beautiful things 
for the piano. Dvordk's music is remarkably 
full of a wild and weird melancholy, varied by 
strange and sudden outbursts of fiery ardour. 
His ** Slavonic Dances" are distinguished by 
their extremely national character. 
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Bom, 1843. 
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DWARD GRIEG, born at Bergen, 
1 843, is a composer of some charm- 
ingly characteristic chamber-music, 
most original in type. He received 
his first musical instruction from his mother, an 
excellent musician and pianist. At the age of 
fifteen, Grieg was sent to the Conservatorium at 
Leipzig, where Moscheles was his instructor in 
pianoforte-playing and Hauptmann in the theory 
of music, &c. He afterwards went for a time to 
Copenhagen, where he was much influenced by 
Niels Gade, and was also much struck by the 
compositions of a young Norwegian named 
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Nordraak, which led him to turn his attention 
to the melodies of his native country. 

Grieg established a school of music at Chris- 
tiania a year or two later, the directorship of 
which he still retains. 
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